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“Pre-Shrinking’” Muddle Needs Clean-Up 


UBLICITY fostered by the makers of a well- 
known trademarked brand of shirts has stim- 
ulated the call for pre-shrunk cotton fabrics be- 
This 


overdemand, coupled with the divergent statements 


yond the present capacity for production. 


and claims of various manufacturers, has resulted 
in a chaotic condition in the shirting industry. If 
steps are not taken immediately to restore order, 
the desirable trend toward shrinkproof fabrics 
and garments will be hampered and delayed; and 
for this reason the condition requires prompt cor- 
rection. 
o 

There are at present four major groups involved 
in or contributing to this confused situation. First, 
there are those companies already furnishing fab- 
rics pre-shrunk to diverse degrees and by sundry 
methods; next, a number of concerns now equip- 
ping themselves to produce shrinkproof garments ; 
third, several conservatives still insisting that pre- 
shrinking is not necessary if proper cutting leeway 
is made; and finally, an insidious few who are 
Full-Shrunk”’ 


labels on garments that are far from shrinkproof. 


fraudulently sewing ‘Guaranteed 

While the reprehensible conduct of the last 
group is most effective in destroying the confidence 
of retailers and consumers, the controversial as- 
sertions of members of the first group also tend to 
increase the confusion and to retard the demand 
for the very product they are attempting to popu- 
larize. Thus, so far as shirtings are concerned, 
one faction insists on full-shrinkage in both warp 
and filling; another maintains that prevention of 
warp shrinkage only is necessary; a third regards 
pre-shrinking of collars and neckbands as most 


important. Since this diversity of opinion is prev- 


alent, it is not strange that garments are marked 
Shrunk,” 


*Pre-Shrunk,” ‘“Full-Shrunk,” ‘100% 


or any one of a number of terms that have no real 
meaning under present conditions. 

To restore order in the shirting industry and 
encourage further progress in pre-shrinking, three 
steps should be taken immediately. 

First, the terms “pre-shrunk” and “full-shrunk” 
should be exactly defined, limits of shrinkability de- 
termined, specifications covering pre-shrunk and 


full-shrunk fabrics established, and a_ standard 
method of testing for shrinkage developed. This 
work might well be accomplished by a joint com- 
mittee representing the National Association of 
Shirt Manufacturers, National Association of 


Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, and Textile Conver- 
ters Association. 

Second, an authoritative label (similar to the 
‘“Nafal” label for the certification of fast-dyed 
fabrics) should be adopted, which would certify 
that the garment bearing it is manufactured from 
fabrics found to be pre-shrunk or full-shrunk 
when tested by the standard :nethod. 

Third, 


against those manufacturers or retailers who sell 


corrective measui.s should be applied 
improperly labeled garments—as for example, the 
“cease and desist” order already issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission against one manufac- 
the term “shrunken.” 


turer for the loose use of 


Practically all but the cheapest of colored shirt- 
ings are now dyed in colors that will withstand 
laundering without .appreciable change in shade. 
The present tendency indicates that only coopera- 
tion and constructive effort are needed to insure 
that in the near future as large a proportion of 
shirts will fit when first purchased and will sti" 
fit after laundering as are now supplied in fast 
colors. 
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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook 


STRENGTH IN textile sales, evidenced during 
the first June days, has not been sustained. . . . . Cot- 
ton goods market is somewhat weaker and there is talk 
of further curtailment. .... Raw cotton has lost 
eround during the week. .... Wool and worsted 
goods have been in fair demand, while worsted yarns 
are firmer and inquiries more frequent. Knitted 
outerwear has been moving along briskly, but full-fash- 
ioned hosiery has met no improvement. Outlook 
in raw silk doubtful, although recent rallies have im- 
proved the situation. Thrown silk quiet and 
spun-silk demand lighter. 


Sales 33% 


ANALYSIS OF monthly statistics on standard 
cotton cloths for May, released by the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, indicates fur- 
ther curtailment of production is vitally essential if the 
industry is soon to experience any material recovery. 

Although the effect of recent curtailment pro- 
grams is shown by the average weekly production fig- 
ures, which were the lowest recorded in the last 29 
months, sales have dwindled with far greater rapidity. 

May production amounted to 275,801,000 yd., 
and the rate during the five-week period covered was 
26.5% less than the peak since January, 1928, and 
18.6% less than the average for the period since then. 

May shipments were 270,056,000 yd., or 97.9% 
of production, but sales were only 184, 473,000 vd., 
66.9% .of production—a relationship which, if Sec 
to c iies obviously will bring on dire consequences. 

Knd-of-month stocks amounted to 450,481,- 
OOO yd., an increase of 1.3% since April, while unfilled 
orders on May 31 were 271,745,000, the lowest since 
January, 1927 23.9% during May. 


Under Production .. . 


. a decrease of 23 


Looking for I 


EUROPEAN MARKET conditions will be sur- 
veyed this summer by Edward T. Pickard, chief of 
Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, for the purpose of developing export channels 
for American textiles. . . . . The principal textile pro- 
ducing and consuming countries of [urope will be 
visited by Mr. Pickard, who sails June 18 and expects 
to return to Washington, Sept. 22 


txport Channels .. . 


Upward Turn in Trade . . . 


\FTER A DISAPPOINTING month of continu- 
ally decreasing volume of trade, June opened in a 
decidedly more optimistic atmosphere, but in spite of 
this upward turn, it is doubtful if any material per- 
manent improvement in general trade will be witnessed 
before the opening of the fall months, according to 
Kk. M. Davis, statistician, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
General trade is now estimated to be between 
5% and 8% under normal. General manufactur- 
ing continues to be maintained at a near-balance ; in fact 
during the first five months of the year, the rate of 
operations has not varied by more than 2% from the 
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average for the period. .... May operations were 
about 1% under April and 13.1% under May of last 
year. ... . . The textile industries taken as a whole fol- 
lowed the usual seasonal trend during May, sinking to 
lower levels than reported for April. The drop, how- 
ever, was some 2.7% greater than the normal for the 
period, bringing the rate of activity to the lowest point 
since July, 1928, and the lowest May since 1924. The 
average rate of operations for the first five months of 
the year was 20.6% under the same period last year. 


Trade Conference Planned .. . 


WOooL stock graders, doing an annual busi- 
ness estimated at $50,000,000, have been authorized to 
hold a trade practice conference with the Federal Trade 
Commission at an early date, it was announced recently 
by Benjamin Schwartz, chairman of the executive 
board, Wool Stock Council, Inc., New York. 
Commissioner Charles W. Hunt will preside at the 
meeting. 


Brazil Encourages Cotton Gins .. . 


STATE OF Sergipe, Brazil, is offering a 
premium of about $3,600 to the first individual, com- 
pany, or association that erects, in the vicinity of the 
Sergipe experimental station, a cotton ginning plant 
equal to the one which the municipality of Sao Paulo 
constructed, according to report received by Department 
« Commerce. 


Finding Favor for 55-50 


CONSTRUCTIVE FEATURES of the 55-50 plan 
of labor and machinery operation, as sponsored by The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, are receiving growing recogni- 
tion from day to day. Following a meeting of 
mill executives in Atlanta, Ga., June 6, George Sloan, 
president of the Institute, stated that 68 of the 83 nar- 
row sheeting mills in Georgia, Alabama, North and 
South Carolina, or 91% of the productive capacity of 
this group in the United States, computed on a loom 
basis, have endorsed the soundness of the 55-50 plan 
and have already put its principles into effect... . 
Mills in the North and South, with some 23, 500,000 
spindles, about three-fourths of the going mills in the 
United States, have approved this voluntary adjustment 
downward in working hours, it was said. 


Knit Goods Statistics . . . 
PRODUCTION OF hosiery, all classes, in April 
showed a slight decline as compared with March, ac- 
cording to the reports received from 319 identical 
establishments by the Department of Commerce. 
Of the 4,628,653 doz. pairs of hosiery produced, 1, 290, - 
323 doz. pairs were all cotton, including mercerized, this 
class showing a small increase over the figures for 
March. Output of rayon hosiery showed a de- 
crease of about 30% Unfilled orders at the end 
of the month were practically unchanged as compared 





th the previous month, but net shipments for April 
re somewhat lower in the aggregate. Stocks on hand 
reased from 13,066,950 to 13,152,028 doz. pairs. 

Production of knit underwear, both summer and 
nter garments, for April, totaled 1,139,144 doz., while 
filled orders at end of month amounted to 1,505,477 
z. as compared with 1,629,496 doz. end of March. 


{mending Design Copyright Bill .. . 


THE DESIGN copyright bill was reinstated on 

e House calendar last week, in spite of the objection 

Representative Stafford, of Wisconsin. Previously 
the bill had been stricken from the calendar. 

epresentative Stafford had received protects against 

i¢ bill which he had not found time to examine, but 

mceded that amendments now being drafted by Mr. 

estal may overcome his objections. 


{ 40-Year Shutdown .. . 


IT IS NEVER too late to resume. The Cel- 
bridge Woolen Mills located in a small town on the 
anks of the Liffey, some 12 miles from Dublin, Ire- 
ind, have been standing idle for 40 years. .. The 
lrish Free State has now a tariff on woolen imports 
vhich has led to the purchase of the Irish Mill by an 
-nglish concern. 


Veasures Invisible Differences .. . 


THE COLORSCOPE, with two photo-electric 
cells for its eyes, has been produced by Dr. H. H. 
Sheldon, professor of physics, New York University, 
nd it is said to match colors with far more accuracy 
than is possible by the human eye. . . “The device 
reveals,” Dr. Sheldon told members of the New York 
‘‘lectrical Society, June 5, “that no piece of cloth is the 
same color on both sides, even when both are dyed the 
ame. This is because in finishing, one side comes off a 
ot roller, and the hot side is different in color. The 
lifference is quite invisible to the eye.” 


$50,000,000 Stabilization .. . 


CONFRONTED WITH a cotton surplus this year 
ind the consequent menace of low prices, steps have 
heen taken by the Federal Farm Board, upon recommen- 
dation of the Cotton Advisory Committee, to form a 
non-stock enterprise which will be known as The Cot- 
ton Stabilization Corporation, chartered under the laws 


of Delaware, and authorized to purchase cotton in large 
quantities from any source. .... The Farm Board 
plans to loan about $50,000,000 to the new corporation. 


Close V ote on Tariff ... 


FINAL VOTE on the tariff bill in the Senate, 
scheduled for June 13, it was predicted, would be close, 
and champions and opponents of the bill were equally 
confident of their strength. Measured in terms 
of equivalent ad valorem rates on basis of 1928 im- 
ports, the average rate on dutiable items in the new 
bill will be 41% as against 34% in the Fordney- 
McCumber Act of 1922 now in force... .. Mini- 
mum tariff proviso on rayon has been changed from 
45c. to 40c. per Ib. by the conferees because the former 
rate which they had set was beyond that granted by 
either the House or Senate. . 


Condemns Long Hours—Low Wages . . . 


TEXTILE LABOR problems were discussed at 
the National Conference of Social Work, in Boston, 
Mass., June 10. Lack of home life and education 
among southern textile workers constitutes a serious 
difficulty, according to Thomas F. McMahon, president, 
United Textile Workers of America, who was a speaker 
along with Henry P. Kendall, president, The Kendall 
Co., operating cotton mills in New England and in the 
South; and Miss Harriet L. Herring, research asso- 
ciate, Institute for Research in Social Science, Univer- 
ity of North Carolina. .. “The industry must lift 
itself out of the long-hour, low-wage class,” declared 
Mr. Kendall, ‘‘and I believe influences are now at work 
within the industry to bring this about.” 


Outerwear’s Call to Colors .. . 


3ROWNS AND blues will be the principal col- 
ors in sweaters and other knitted outerwear next fall, 
it is announced by the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association. Of 40 colors selected by the outerwear 
group in cooperation with the Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation, more than half are browns and _ blues. 
Sisque beige, Fawn tan, Oak Rose and Blush beige are 
among the browns; the blues include Admiralty, Esca- 
drille, Arosa blue, Drapeau blue and Bluglory. 
Greens come next, including Lake green, Archer green 
and Ferncliff. Four red shades and four rust 
tones, with two purples, a rose, an Indian Orange and 
Pigeon, complete the outerwear industry's color catalog. 


Quality Standard for Rayon Products 


DISSATISFACTION of consumers with certain rayon products, knitted underwear in par- 
ticular, due to the growing output of inferior merchandise, which was crystalized in a 
plea for remedial action by Roy A. Cheney, executive secretary of the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of America, as reported in TEXTILE Wor.p, May 31, has stirred 
the rayon industry to initiate precautionary measures. The first step in this direction—and it 
is an intelligent and constructive move—has been taken by the Viscose Co. This company 
intends to confine the use of its “Crown” brand label to fabrics and garments which conform 
to such specifications as will give the consumer satisfactory wear. The plan marks an 
important advance toward building quality recognition for rayon. To be fully effective, 
however, this quality standard must be trade-wide. For the benefit of the rayon industry 
as a whole, and to protect the reputation of their own labels, it is to be hoped that other 
producers soon will take similar action. 
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way to the public. 


Specifications for Fabrics 


to Be Rubberized 


By S. G. Byam and L. R. 


Bailey 


CONSUMING 60 million yards of fabrics annually and with a potential 
capacity of twice that amount, the proofing industry is an important outlet 
for textiles. Unfortunately, there has been too little realization on the part 
of textile manufacturers generally as to the particular requirements of this 
industry, with the result that too often unsuitable fabrics have found their 


5S. G. Byam, manager of Development Bureau, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co., Fairfield, Conn., and L. R. Bailey, Textile Division, Purchasing De- 
partment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., New York, describe the devel- 


opment of and reasons for the complete specifications adopted for fabrics 


to be rubberized. 


URING 


the last few vears there have been 

attempts made by various industries which coat 

textiles to work out formal specifications for the 
generally used fabrics or fabrics. Usually 
these attempts have been made by some interested or 
ganization through a committee which after a_half- 
hearted attempt would give up the work. In the mean- 
time the industries continued to get at 
times unsatisfactory materials, to use unsatisfactory con- 
structions, to pay premiums, and generally to put up 
with many unsatisfactory conditions. 


classes of 


coated-fabric 


The rubberizing industry has long been aware of the 
need for a meeting ground with the manufacturer of its 
chief raw material, and after various attempts to work 
out specifications for fabrics has at last completed an 
organized and serious effort to obtain something worth 
while. In starting this job the rubberizers first became 
aware of what they wanted in fabrics and what they 
did not want, making necessary a thorough and highly 
informative study of the manufacture of rubberized fab- 
rics in total. This study brought out much data and 
opinion as to what ideal fabrics for rubberizing might 
be, and also furnished the thought that it was necessary 
to know what the textile people could do in a practical 
way before an intelligent specification could be written. 

Before this work progressed very far it was apparent 
that the textile mills, or at least those representatives 
that were contacted, were not too well acquainted with 
their own product and very slightly acquainted with the 
uses to which it was put, especially in the field of rub- 
berizing. Because fabrics have been so largely sold in 
markets where such requirements have been of little or 
no importance, it 1s not strange that textile manufac- 
turers should not know, without especial investigation, 
about the breaking strength of their product, or its loss 
in weight when dyed or bleached, or the length of indi 
vidual cuts. After more than a discussion of 
working specifications by which fabrics should be sold, 
textile manufacturers are now finding themselves able 
to supply accurate and valuable data. 


vear’s 


very 
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To those who have been active in the development of 
the specification it has seemed at times that the creation 
and adoption of a specification for fabrics to be rubber- 
ized comprises chiefly the establishment of a tolerance 
for copper and manganese which may be present. While 
this matter of ingredients injurious to rubber is, of 
course, vital to the rubberizer and important to the tex- 
tile man, it should not be allowed to cloud the importance 
of the mechanical aspects of the other tolerances specified. 

When a specification is developed an immense amount 
of data is procured and discussed in order to obtain the 
proper background for the tolerances finally set down. 
As a result the brief definite phrases of the specification 
have an arbitrary appearance unless one is familiar with 
their interpretation. It has been felt that the standard 
specification for cotton goods to be used in the rubberiz- 
ing industry for both general proofing and automotive 
fabrics can be discussed here to advantage to reflect 
some of the data and background on which the tolerances 
are based. The interpretation of the specification and of 
the policy under which it will be applied is of impor- 
tance. Individual textile men who have expressed an 
approval .of the specification itself have also in some 
cases expressed some fear as to how it would be applied 
in practice. It is to some extent our aim to explain 
these matters by detailed discussion of the specification. 
It should be stated that two separate specifications have 
been adopted, one to cover rubberized fabric for general 
use and one for automotive fabrics. The former covers 
largely narrow fabrics from 36 to 40 in. in width and 
the latter wider fabrics, ranging from 46 to 72 in. The 
specifications are similar in most respects and will be 
discussed here as if they are one, mention being made 
of such points of difference as may be necessary. 


Ouality—The goods shall be made of cotton thor- 
oughly cleaned and carded, free from waste and shall be 
of good commercial quality, evenly woven. 

While this item is general and obvious it is important. Clean- 
liness of fabric and the resulting freedom from cotton seeds 








and motes are very necessary for the smooth application of rubber 
coatings, especially when applied in thin layers. In many cases 
fabrics are bleached for no other reason than that an extra 
degree of smoothness must be obtained. Good commercial quality 
is mentioned as the requirement for ordinary goods; when finer 
qualities are required combed yarn and other qualifications may 
be covered in the purchase contract. Even weaving is necessary 
to prevent the appearance of unsightly bands, bars, or stripes 
in the goods, which become more apparent when fabrics have 
been coated. 


Width—The width of the fabric in any roll or piec« 
shall be determined by laying the fabric on a flat sur- 
under no tension, and measuring the width per- 
pendicularly to the selvage at five different places evenly 
distributed through the piece or roll. The average of 
these measurements shall be considered the actual width. 
A tolerance of 1% plus or minus is allowable. 


face, 


Gray goods are referred to in the above specifications the 
desired actual width of which is specified in the purchase contract, 
consideration being given to the normal width of standard ma- 
terial on the market and to the use the fabric must serve for the 
rubberizer. While mostly interested in the minus tolerance as a 
matter of protection, the plus tolerance is mentioned to indicate 
that excessive width is also undesirable. More width than is nec- 
essary for proper finishing to a standard merely results in the 
use of more rubber coating or in the stripping of the fabric to 
prevent it. It is felt however, that economy on the part of the 
fabric manufacturer avoids this condition in most cases. Varia- 
tions in width can give the rubberizer much bother and should 
be avoided; they are nearly as serious as narrow width, because 
of the poor edge coating that results from their use. A rubber- 
izer is justified in making the width measurements at the narrow 
portions of a piece, and, if they are less than standard, rejecting 
the material. 


Width of Finished Goods—In case of so-called 
narrow fabrics which are rubberized to sell on a 36-in. 
basis, the fabrics which are dyed, printed, bleached 
must be supplied a full 37 in. with no minus tolerance. 

It is evident that this qualification is not difficult of accom- 
plishment, for fabrics can be tentered to practically any desired 
width. Finished fabrics should be somewhat wider than 37 in. 
if the rubberizer is to finish his product full 36 in. for there is a 
pulldown of at least an inch in most fabrics used 
saa alias Here again uniformity of width is im- 
portant. In this case the specified 37 in. is the mini- 
mum that can be properly accepted. There is only 
occasional difficulty encountered on this point with 
fabrics converted from gray goods by the rubberizer. 

More frequent trouble occurs when print goods, 
bleached fabrics, or woven colored materials made up 
for dress goods and other uses are purchased for 
rubberizing. These fabrics are too often 36 in. or 
even a scant 36 in., but it must be conceded that a 
share of responsibility for their being coated into 
narrow goods lies with the rubberizer. 


Tread Count Per Inch—The count of the 
fabric in any roll or piece shall be determined 
by counting a space of not less than one inch 
in at least five different places in any roll or 
piece without duplicating the determination on 
any one set of threads. The average of these 
five determinations in the warp or filling 
shall be the count. 

Such count shall be specified for the 
fabric in question, with a tolerance of plus 
or minus 2% in the warp and 5% in the filling 
from the specified count. The average of the 
readings in a shipment shall show a variation 
of not over 1%. No determination shall be 
taken nearer the selvage than one-tenth the 
width of the fabric. 

A canvass of a representative group of textile 
manufacturers has indicated that this requirement 
conforms to usual practice and is satisfactory. Thread 
count is of value to the rubberizer in establishing 
his specifications of manufacture for his trade. Its 
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direct bearing on the strength of the commodity and on the control 
of the fabric itself warrants the careful adherence to the limita- 
tion placed on it. 


Umt W'eight—The 
in yards of the fabric per pound and shall be deter- 
mined from the width, invoiced yardage, and the total 
weight of the entire roll (all verified when necessary ): 
Such weight shall be as specified for the fabric in ques- 
tion, with a minus tolerance from the specified weight of 


1% ona shipment, 25% ona roll, and 5% 


unit weight shall be expressed 


on a piece. 
The above covers the fabrics to be used in the manufacture of 


automotive top material. For the general line of rubberizing the 
below statement is added. 


No gray 


excessive shrinkage 


FO! ds 


shall 


when dyed or bleached show 


in weight. 


It is believed that the above specification conforms to the gen- 
eral specification for unit weight as drawn up by other users of 
fabrics. in the replies to questionnaires sent out by the Cotton 
Textile Institute there was little, if any, disagreement in this case. 
From the rubberizer’s angle there is little to be said, as to the 
weight of gray goods in general and experience has proved that 
cause tor complaint is rare. With regard to shrinkage of weight 
when fabrics are bleached or dyed it is another story. Recent 
check-ups on this condition have shown discrepancies far beyond 
any reasonable losses explainable as due merely to the normal 
stretching out of the material on these finishing processes. We 
have in mind narrow gcods like 40-in. 64/60, 5.35, and 40 in., 
80/80, 4.00, goods which are so widely used in a bleached con- 
dition by the rubberizers. Instead of losing, perhaps, 10% of the 
original weight it has been found that the loss in weight would 
run as high as 25%. Such a result cannot be due to any normal 
shrinkage in width, elimination of natural oils in bleaching, or 
wash.nz out of loose cotton; but to an abnormal condition of 
these same factors. 

When the specification was formulated considerable discussion 
was given over to this subject of whether or not the loss in 
weight due to dyeing or bleaching could be specified. The in- 
vestigations made seemed to indicate that too many factors con- 
tribute to this condition to permit a definite tolerance and that 
the general statement finally made was as far could go 
practically. One textile manufacturer when confronted with an 


as one 


> 





Rubberized fabrics have many wet-weather uses 
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bleaching loss ran up to 
25% admitted a responsibility tor his gray goods and ex- 
plained it by stating that they were made from November cotton, 
whereas if February cotton had been used the loss in weight 
would have been considerably less. It is hoped that loss in weight 
can be studied by textile manufacturers and in the case of aver- 
age fabrics ways can be found to reduce it. It is obvious that 
reasonably close adherence to weight standards in fabrics is es- 
sential to rubberizers. 

Length of Cuts. Automotive  Fabrics—Unless 
otherwise specifically provided for in purchase contract, 
a shipment of sheetings must have an average length of 
piece of 400 yd. and no individual piece may be less than 
200 yd. in length; drills must have an average length of 
piece of 200 yd. and no individual piece less than 120 yd. 
It will be allowable for the supplier to ship 5% of a 
given order in pieces less than the minimum lengths, 
but more than 60 yd. at some price less than that for the 
standard material which will be agreed upon by supplier 
and purchaser. 


actual complaint in a case where the 


nearly 


In the formation of these specifications this matter of length 
of cut has caused almost more discussion than any other among 
the rubberizers as well as among the textile people with whom 
they have collaborated. It is, of course, the hope that this work 
will result in the development of better and more uniform fab- 
rics; but it must be stated that the tolerances are established to a 
great extent from conditions already prevailing, tempered with 
the belief that it is possible from a practical standpoint to ob- 
tain some degree of improvement over present conditions. This 
is particularly true in this matter of length of cut for data were 
obtained by rubberizers from actually received materials that 
do conform to the tolerances set down above. In spite of this 
proved ability to produce goods commercially that conform to 
this requirement, there is much expressed objection to the lengths 
mentioned. In the check-up of several lots of 59-in. gray sheet- 
ings amounting to well over 100,000 yd. the average length of 
piece was just under 500 yd., the minimum piece about 250 yd., 
while the maximum piece ran nearly 700 yd. Conditions approxi- 
mating this example are far more usual than not, proving, it is 
believed, that this part of the specification is entirely reasonable. 
Drills and twills used in the automobile trade apparently cannot 
be made to run as long in piece, but again actual checks on re- 
ceived shipments indicated that the lengths set down are gen- 
erally the rule. 

Long pieces are, of course, economically advantageous to the 
manufacturer of auto topping. On account of the number of 
manufacturing operations involved in the construction of var- 
nished, rubber-coated, double-texture material, a finished yard 
represents a rather expensive unit, which extremely keen com- 
petition among automobile and auto top material manufacturers 





forces to be sold at a very slim margin of profit. These con- 
ditions make the elimination or reduction of damage in manufac- 
ture unusually important. Seams are always productive of loss 
in excess of the actual width of the seam itself, so that reduc- 
tion in number of them is of greatest importance. Production of 
long pieces is, therefore, the best way to accomplish this, which 
accounts for the stress laid upon this point. It is not expected 
that any rubberizer would apply the specification so literally as 
to cause undue hardship, or even annoyance to the seller of 
gray goods that reasonably meet this specification. In view of 
the acceptance of the tolerances by those sellers dealing with 
this type of material, some considerable confidence between seller 
and buyer is evidenced. The success of the whole specification 
depends, of course, on the development of such confidence. 

Length of Cuts, General Proofing—(1) Gray 
Goods.—Unless otherwise specifically provided for in 
the purchase contract, a shipment may not contain more 
than 10% single cuts. The minimum length of a single 
cut shall be 40 yd. The minimum length of a double 
cut shall be 80 yd. 

(2) Finished Goods (Dyed, Printed, or Bleached) 
or Yarn-Dyed Woven Goods—Unless _ specifically 
provided for in the purchase contract, a shipment may 
not contain more than 10% short cuts, the minimum 
length of which shall be 20 yd. The balance of the 
shipment shall be in pieces 100 yd. or over in length. 


It is recognized that much of the fabric used for general proof- 
ing is made for many other purposes than rubberizing, and that 
it is Customary to put up such material in bolts as single and 
double cuts. It has long been standard practice to consider 90% 
double cuts as constituting a good delivery, and the specification 
quoted above merely confirms existing customs. Particularly in 
the case of gray goods the exceptions to the tolerances will be 
largely in the direction of greater lengths. In the case of ma- 
terial bleached or dyed at the rubberizer’s order there should be 
little difficulty in obtaining the minimum length called for as these 
operations do not generally cause very much cutting of material 
in processing. General proofing is carried out in units ranging 
from 120 to 250 yd., so that double cuts are very desirable in 
providing work units with one or two seams only. Seams are 
conducive to damage in rubberizing and must always be cut out 
of finished goods before shipment to the customer. Such ma- 
terial, whether used for raincoats or novelties, is cut in lays of 
continuous lengths. Therefore the number of pieces in the roll 
of goods received directly effects the economy of the material to 
the rubberizer’s customer. Short lengths, because of their effect 
on economy to the rubberizer and his trade, should be used 
only at some price concession which, as stated, may be agreed 
upon by the seller and rubberizer. 

(To be continued) 





aking rubberized auto-topping 
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Stuart W. Cramer 





Franklin W. Hobbs 





Henry B. Thompson 


Textile Foundation Authorized as 


Custodian of $1,200,000 Fund 


TRIUMVIRATE of outstanding textile men has 

been appointed by President Hoover to admin- 

ister, together with the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Agriculture, the fund of over $1,200,000 now turned 
over from the Textile Alliance to the Textile Founda- 
tion. The three men on whom this responsibility rests 
ire Stuart W. Cramer, president, Cramerton (N. C.) 
Mills; Franklin W. Hobbs, president, Arlington Mills, 
lawrence, Mass., and Henry B. Thompson, pr-sicent, 
the United States Finishing Co., New York. 

Mr. Cramer’s prominent connection with activities of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Association sug- 
vest that he is to be regarded as the representative of 
the cotton industry on the board. Mr. Hobbs who is 
president of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers represents the wool industry. Mr. Thompson 
through his prominent association with the finishing in- 
dustry may be regarded as spokesman for that branch of 
the trade. Secretaries Lamont and Hyde complete the 
personnel. 

At a meeting of these five directors on Wednesday, 
Mr. Hobbs was chosen chairman, Mr. Cramer, treasurer 
and E. T. Pickard, chief of Textile Division, Dept. of 
Commerce, as acting secretary. Messrs. Lamont, Hobb, 
and Thompson comprise the committee on by-laws to 
report at the next meeting to be called at the discretion 
of the chair. Temporary office will be established at the 
Dept. of Commerce and it is understood that suggestions 
and recommendations will be received through that office. 

The Textile Foundation has its being through the 
enactment of the Merritt bill which provides that 
73% of the left-over Textile Alliance funds be turned 
over to the Foundation for use in research as the direc- 
tors may see fit. Exact plans for use of the fund have 
not been made and many possibilities will doubtless be 
brought before the directors. Mr. Hobbs and Mr 
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Cramer had previously indicated their willingness to 
serve on the preliminary board of directors of the re- 
cently organized United States Institute for Textile 
Research, Inc. At the first meeting of that institute it 
was urged that the Textile Foundation fund be kept 
intact and that only the income be used. 

Much ceremony attended the signing by President 
Hoover on June 10 of the Merritt bill creating the 
Textile Foundation for the purpose of administering 
in textile research the major portion of the $1,800,000 
fund derived by the Textile Alliance from the sale of 
German reparation dyes. The President signed the bill 
in the presence of a group of distinguished government 
officials and men prominent in the textile industry who 
have actively sponsored the measure. 

Both Secretary of Commerce Lamont and Secretary 
of Agriculture Hyde witnessed the President’s signature. 
Others present at the ceremony were Senator Herbert, 
of Rhode Island, and Rep. Merritt, of Connecticut, who 
had charge of the bill in Congress; Franklin W. Hobbs; 
Stuart W. Cramer, F. A. Fleisch, president, Textile 
Alliance, Inc., New York; W. J. Gordon, secretary- 
treasurer, Textile Alliance, Inc., New York; M. B. 
Doing, Coudert Bros., New York; F. S. Dickson, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Edward T. Pickard, chief of the textile 
division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce ; and 
Alexander Holtzoff, of the Department of Justice. 

Under its charter the Textile Foundation is authorized 
to accept gifts and bequests from private organizations 
and individuals and its sponsors hope that the resources 
of the Foundation will be enlarged by such contributions. 
Textile research organizations in England and on the 
Continent will be visited by Mr. Pickard this summer 
with a view to determining whether they are engaged in 
any projects that may be appropriate for adoption in the 
United States. 
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N. C. State Textile Commencement 


STRONG baccalaureate sermon, by Dr. W. W. 

Peele of Charlotte, N. C 
commencement exercises at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C. 

Monday, June 9, was featured as alumni day and 
many former students returned for class reunions. 
Many prominent textile men were seen on the campus 
during the week. 

Monday night, following the oratorical contest, medals 
and prizes were awarded to young men who _ had 
achieved prominence during the year. The medal given 
annually by the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers to the member of the graduating class who had 
shown the highest excellence in his work was awarded 
to Robert Edward Smith, Jr., of Fairfax, Alabama. 
This medal was presented by C. S. Tatum, manager of 
the Pilot Division, Consolidated Textile Corp., Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Following the commencement address by Dr. Lothrop 
Stoddard of Brookline, Mass., on Tuesday morning? 
diplomas were awarded to 13 who had completed the 
requirements of the textile school for graduation. The 
names of the graduating class, and concerns for which 
they will work are given below: 


Bachelor of Science in Textile Manufacturing— J. M. Caugh- 


man, Pomona Mills; W. P. Chestnutt, Englewood Mfg. Co.: 
D. M. Liles, Rollinson Mills; L. P. London, Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co.; A. T. Quantz, Jr., Dunean Mills; D. S. 
Rion, National Oil Co.; H. L. Shinn, National Aniline Co.: 


W. R. Shore, Rocky Mount, N. (Cee, ee 
Mills ; R. C. Windsor, Rollinson Mills. 


Bachelor of Science in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing—C. D. 


Smith, Jr., Fairfax 


on June 8, opened the 


Forney, Cleveland Mill & Power Co.; W. F. 
Corp. of America. 

Master of Science in Textile Manufacturing—R. L. Lee, Tex 
tile Department, Clemson College. 


French Textile School Graduates 32 


ITH total of 32 graduates, the A. French Textil 
School of Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga., finished the year on June 10. ‘Twenty-one grad- 
uates received the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Textile Engineering, having completed the straight four- 
year course; nine received certificates in textile engi- 
neering, having completed the two-year course offered 
by the school, and two received their degrees under the 
cooperative plan. 
The following received Bachelor of Science degrees: 


Celanes 


Isom, 


George A. Artope; Edgar R. Blount; Andrew S. Boyce; 
Charles R. Brumby, Jr.; George D. Coffee; Thomas J. Cul- 
pepper, Jr.; Edward M. Darden; Thomas A. Davis; Robert M 
Gibbobs, Jr.; John W. Harvey, Jr.; Ralph L. Heard; Charles B. 
King, Jr.; Robert T. Lindsey; George S. Obear, IIL; Brumley 
D. Pritchett; Linton C. Reynolds; Bernard D. Snow; Lewis R. 
Wadey; Frank F. Myers; James W. Swiney, and Hope H. 
Tignor. 

In addition to these, John W. Arnall, Jr., and James 
R. Thompson received their bachelor’s degree, having 
completed the six-year cooperative course in textile 
engineering. 

The medal offered by the National Cotton Manutac- 
turers Association went to Thomas J. Culpepper, Jr.; 
that offered by the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
Georgia was won by Brumley D. Pritchett. 


TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and Wool Indexes 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS HE most 


stable situation for 


year WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Col- Aver. Group ; . : ; Hl . Group 
Cot- Gray ored for  Aver- to date is shown by the cotton 1n- Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 
Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age dexes for 


May. 
July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 F 


Gray 


and colored July 31, 1914 100 100 100 100 100 


goods were unchanged for the month, 1925 
So 

; 1925 ar ies aad aie) Salen cos so also the raw material, but yarns con- comarey-..- ats eo Sy a 
anuary.. 5 4 : . : . s ae ae SA 
April..... 196 194 193 180 187 188 tinued on a slightly downward trend Stew. 196 213. «217.~—«241 326 
mony a oe a 176 + +4 owing to the very general impression as nae ee 4 es 4 oo 
July 6 . : : ° tober..... 6 
October... 174 189 193 178 186 186 in the yarn trade that current prices ot road 

1926 cotton are artificial and will sooner or 1926 

ave ; oa 

January... 1679 175 177° 162 170 171 later move to a lower level indicated by _..: 181 193 198 234 208 
— . 7: oo ae ae ae ae quotations for new crop months. Com-  May.. 177-191 192 224 =. 206 

a ) ) > > 5 2) . . , 
July...... 149 149 151 141 #146 (147 paring May with January, cotton has noe “ee ios + oae 3 <4 
October... 106 141 147 144 146 143 lost 7 points, yarns 13 points and goods 

1927 : 6 points. The larger decline in yarns Pine a en ee 
eo: + sR ae 4 4 seems to be in the nature of a discount- ‘April..//).2 177 182184211196 
rk 128 142 145 142 1434 143 ing of lower cotton. pared ; +44 + es ee ee 

Fcvcce 143 949 45 5 5 5 es ees Rie siens7 Z 
capa ME RE ll i one Wool indexes for the month revealed October...:. 185 185 189211199 

1928 an unsettled situation still in force in the 1928 
Januarv 151 163 166 166 166 165 industry. Wool, tops and yarns are all January..... 194 193 186 212 201 
April.. 164 160 160 165 162} 162 at the lows of the year. Cloth shows no April........ 199 206 198 = =—-215 208 
May 172 165 164 168 166 166 change: alwav : ‘h less sitive t May.. 202 208 200 215 209 
July.. 174 167 165 168 166} 167 € lange ; always muc 1 ess sensitive O Sale... sss 204 206 203 214 209 
October . 157 161 162 164 163 162 prevailing conditions, its price changes October..... 197 197 203 212 206 

1929 usually occur later. It would sur- 1929 
a: : 1634 ae 24 44 ty +44 prise no one, however, if June indexes ene. + a 4 7 ain ms 
Apri.. : ) > > 2 : ae : f bas paresis 3 
May 15¢ 160 150 173 162 ~~ 161 when available, should disclose a posi- May 178 83 194 211 199 
July .. 149 160 149 166 158 158 ive check . ‘nward tre i ee ees | 170 188 211 194 
October... 147 160) 155 tet 138 136 ‘tive check to the downward trend in the Qily.----. 16%. 170 ee asta 

ata wool indexes. ‘oe 

"eS reoar Oo Arnretat ¢ 

January.....138 149 141 157 149 149 Inquiries regarding interpretation and January..... 148 161 177 201 188 
February.. 125 144 134 157. 145 145 use of TEXTILE WorLD index numbers February... 138 150 173 209 183 
March 120 138 130 157 144 142 m a recce TEXTILE Wor March...... 132 144 169 202 177 
April 131 139 «129° «136 «143—«142.—~—Ss«s MAY be addressed to T eee \ ORLD, ‘April....... 127 139 164 202 = 175 
May 131 136 «#129 156 142 «141 Statistical Dept., Statler Bldg., Boston. May 124 136 159 =. 202 173 
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Sint TM BES 


Lowell Textile Institute, Class of 1930. 





Left to right—Sitting (chemists), Leon Topyian, 


Henry Koniecsny, Williard Alvah Colby, Jr.. Francis Patrick McGee, Bliss Morris Jones, 
Gerald Francis McDonald, George John Greendonner, Jr., Arthur Francis Gallagher, Morris 
Arnold Barsky, Alfred Charles Stacey, Earle Raymond McLean, Samuel Irving Kolsky. 


Standing (engineers), Harold Lawrence 


Preston, Richard Sumner Cleveland, Harmon 


Howarth, Edward William Tamulonis, Earl Beeman, Kirke Harold Dunlap, Jr., Walter 
Archibald Robbins, Maharaj Krishan, Emanuel Arthur Kostopoulos. 


Lowell Textile Holds 32nd Annual 


Graduation Exercises 


DDITIONAL emphasis upon the problems of dis- 
tribution marked the thirty-second commencement 
of Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass., Tues- 

day morning, June 10. Degrees of Bachelor of Textile 
Chemistry were conferred upon fifteen students, nine 
received the degree of Bachelor of Textile Engineering, 


and four were diploma graduates in the different 
branches. 
In his address of welcome, President Charles H. 


Eames stated that, in the Institute’s curricula, distribu- 
tion and its problems would receive more attention in 
the future than had been the case in the past, without, 
of course, in any way slighting the scientific study of 
production. Changing times presented changing prob- 
lems, President Eames said, and there was definite need 
in the textile industry of today for close studies of 
marketing. President Eames paid a tribute to the late 
Arthur G. Pollard, recently deceased, who was a trustee 
of the Institute. 

The principal address. “The Buyer’s Market,’ was 
delivered by Edward E. Whiting, fellow of the 
Engineering-Economics Foundation and prominent econ- 
omist. Mr. Whiting told the students that they were 
going out into a world where the worship of bigness was 
almost a fetish; where mass production had definite 
effects on the philosophy of mankind. He cautioned 
against a too-ready acceptance of the philosophy of the 
machine without a balancing philosophy of work and life. 
and a close inspection of the efficiency of distribution 
and the study of the uses of products. They should not 
be awed, Mr. Whiting told the students, by the size of 
the problems confronting them in the textile industry, 
but should follow the methods of ex-President Coolidge 
and perform each duty in turn without becoming flaber 
gasted by the imposing mass of the whole. In conclu- 
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sion Mr. Whiting stated that it is good for everyone to 
ask himself three questions occasionally: What am I 
doing; why am I doing it; why am I doing it this way? 

The National Cotton Manufacturers 
medal was presented by Irving Southworth, vice-presi- 
dent of the association, to Richard S. Cleveland for 
outstanding scholarship. A prize of $100, offered by 
the Textile Colorist for the best thesis on a topic of 
value to the bleaching, dyeing, and finishing industry, 
was won by Morris A. Barsky. The Louis A. Olney 
prize of $20 (in the form of books) was presented to 
Bliss M. Jones and Samuel I. Kolsky, who presented a 
joint thesis which was adjudged the best on the subject 
of chemistry. Honorable mention went to Earle R. 
McLean. Similar first and second prizes of $10 and 
$5 each for second and first year men were awarded 
respectively to Stanley S. Hockridge, Joseph J. Pizzuto, 
Jr., Henry A. Wells, Jr., and Raymond L. Mathews. 
The Textile Color Card Association scholarship was 
awarded to Edward L. Golec, and Edward J. Allard 
received the Herbert A. Currier scholarship of $100. 
Presentation of the Class Fence Ring to the new seniors 
and election to Tau Epsilon Sigma, the scholastic honor 
society, followed. 


Association of 


The following were the graduates: 


Department of Chemistry and Textile Coloring—Morris Arnold 
sarsky, Willard Alvah Colby, Jr., Arthur Francis Gallagher, 
George John Greendonner, Jr., Herman Peter Gross, Bliss Morris 
Jones, Samuel Irving Kolsky, Henry Konieczny, Gerald Francis 
McDonald, Francis Patrick McGee, Earle Raymond McLean, 
Lloyd Sanford Ray, Alfred Charles Stacey, John Weeden Stewart, 
and Leon Topjian. 

Department of Textile Engineering—Earl Beeman, Richard 
Sumner Cleveland, Kirke Harold Dunlap, Jr., Harmon Howorth, 
Emanuel Arthur Kostopoulos, Maharaj Krishan, Harold Lawrence 
Preston, Walter Archibald Robbins and Edward William Tamulonis., 

Department of Cotton Manufacture 

Department of Wool Manufacture 
Sheridan Sadler. 


Department of Textile 


Hsiung-Yuan Tang. 
Allen Frank Garner, Thomas 


Design 


Joseph Raddin Carleton. 
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Calculating 





Production Standards 
and Piece Rates 


for Worsted Drawing, Spinning and Twisting 


By Morris 


lf HAS been found that production standards and 

piece rates for roving, spinning, and twisting (from 
BM cheeses) equipment may be calculated by similar 
mathematical means and formula. 

This is the case because the controlling factor is the 
front-roll speed, with a small part of the time taken up 
in operations which necessitate the shutting down of the 
machine. These shut-down periods occur in these ma- 
chines for similar reasons, such as doffing and replacing 
the packages in the creels. The general forms of the 
machines are similar in that the yarn comes from the 
feeding packages down through the front roll, thence 
winding onto the receiving packages. 

These periods of shut-down for doffing and spool 
replacements occur at regular and calculable intervals. 
Their length can found from time study. Other 
factors of less regular occurrence are of small import- 


be 


ance and may be covered by small percentage allowance. 
Delivery Rate in Pounds 


\s stated, the controlling factor is the front-ré 1] speed, 
from which may be calculated the delivery rate in pound- 
providing the weight of the product 
expressed in counts or drams. In this and subsequent 
1) poundage delivery 
hour. It will be calculated 


we kne Ww 


ave, 


articles will designate rate per 


as follows: 
th of thread We 


spindle 


Le ery 2) Leng ght of that length 


be 7 


drawing operations the weight 1s expressed in 


drams per 40 yd., known as “Drams.” For this system, 


1), or the weight in pounds per hour, would be calculated 


5 | 
as TOHMOWS: 


D Dia. front 1 l41' R.p.m. of Roll 


ran 


1) re R.p.m. of R 


Drams 


Chis formula, while simple to use, may be represented 


in chart form by y 


Fig. 2 


curves. was drawn up from 
this formula For spinning and twisting operations the 
thread weight is expressed in counts based on a hank 


~ af } 
ot SOU va. 


D Dia. of o.141t R.} 


see Figs. 3 and 3a. Fig. 3a represents an equivalent 
chart to Fig. 3, except that it is in nomographic form 
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and is more simple to read on that account. However, 
if Fig. 3 is drawn on graph paper divided into milli- 
meters, it is far more accurate than the nomograph for 
the same size of paper. 

Contrary to usual textile practice, counts are to be 
used in these formulas in their fractional form. Thus 
30s substituted appears as the quantity 1/30, while two- 
ply of that varn would appear as 2/30. This explains 
why “counts” appears in the numerator instead of in the 
denominator. 

Since the lineal delivery rate of the front roll exceeds 
the yardage of yarn wound onto the bobbin by an 
amount equal to the contraction percentage, neither of 
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Fig. 2. Delivery rate of 1-in.-diameter 


front roll in worsted drawing 
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these formulas is strictly correct. For work of the 
highest accuracy, deductions should be made from the 
poundage equal to the contraction percentage. Even if 
neglected, this will not cause a serious error with most 
threads, because contraction is a small quantity and the 
thread weight itself is subject to considerable error and 
variation with different moisture contents. 


Doffing and Creeling 


The doffing periods and feeding-package replacement 
periods will have to be time-studied and standards set 
upon them. These will be represented as follows: 


Td Machine stopped period for doffing, in minutes. 
Ts Machine stopped period for spool replacements, in minutes. 
Ya or2he Yio ot 40 Yeo or Fn 
/ 
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Fig. 3. Delivery rate of 1-in.-diameter 
front roll in spinning and twisting 
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BY MEANS of such charts as 
Mr. Bishop presents in this 
article and presented in his 


previous “Formula 


article, 
for Twist Curves,” TEXTILE 
Worip, May 24, page 32, a 
worsted-mill planning depart- 
ment can make out a shop 


order front-roll 


specifying 
speed, production rate ex- 
pected, piece rate authorized, 
and time required to com- 


plete run. 


Since the weights of stock in delivering and receiving 
packages control the time between shut-down periods, 
they are important factors in the calculations, and will 
be represented thus: 


Sw = Net weight of yarn on the spool that is used, in pounds. 
Bw = Net weight of yarn wound onto the bobbin, in pounds. 
K = Spools per spindle. 
se - Sw x K 
J Doffs per set of spools, or J Fn (zs 
>w 


Practice in doffing and creeling will vary a great deal 
according to requirements. Where the feeding packages 
are replaced after the final doff of a set, often consider- 
able yarn is left on them, in which case the run-out 
periods must be calculated on the basis of the yarn used, 
rather than its actual weight. In spinning, the feeding 
packages are usually replaced singly with the machine 
running, in which case there is no shut-down period for 
such an operation. 

From the weights of feeding and receiving packages 
the periods of shut-down time may be calculated by 
dividing them by the delivery rate of the front roll D. 


Bw x 60 


Running period between doffs Ra = D~ - in minutes. 





Sw xX 60 xX K 

Re = UX 

The time required for cleaning, repairing, etc., neces- 

sitating the stopping of the machine, is usually small 
and can be covered by a percentage allowance, thus: 


tunning 


period between spool replacements ——— 


BE 1 Percentage lost time for cleaning, repair, etc. 


100 
An additional loss of production lies in individual 
spindles being out of production. This is usually a small 
and sometimes a negligible quantity. Its determination 
will depend upon its cause. Loss in spinning due to lap 


waste will be equal to the percentage of that waste. Loss 
in twisting will be very small in most cases. This 


element will be represented by L, thus: 


1 Percentage loss of production from down ends. 
oi ~ LOO : iin an 


ro 


The number of spindles to be considered in the given 
condition will be represented by P. This may be for 
calculation on basis of side, frame, operative, or room. 

No allowance for fatigue of the operatives will be 
made in these calculations. In this case production is 
based upon the machine and not on the operative. The 
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Fig. 4. Production standards and piece rates 
for twisting from cheeses 


time standards however, should contain a factor of 
allowance. 
Standard Production and Piece Rates 


sefore assembling the twelve variables in a formula, 
we shall list them as follows: 


D Delivery rate of front roll, in pounds per spindle hour. 
Td Time standard for doffing, in minutes. 
T's Time standard for replacing a set of spools, in minutes. 
Su Net spool weight used, in pounds. 
Bu Net bobbin weight, in pounds. 
K Spools per spindle. 
J Doffs per set of spools Sw X K Bw. 
Rd Running time between doffs, in minutes. 
Bw x 60 dD. 
Rs Running time between speel run-outs, in minutes. 
Nu . K x 60 D 
BE 1 Percentage lost time for cleaning, repair, ete. 
7 100 : cot 
] Percentage lost production from individual spindles 
LOU 


In setting up the formula, the operation cycle will be 
considered as the period between run-outs. 


Machine running time per cycle Rs ow x & > | 
D 
Tot ; sia (60 Su K) ; 
otal cycle length D T's + (Td X J) 
] Bb 
iii MR alice Running time 
Cycle length 
(60 Sa kK) I 
D ( BE) 
(64 Su " KX) 
, Ts + (Tad x J) 
Standard production Efficiency *& Spindles Delivery rate. 
60 Sw x KX LX EX P 
(HO Sw &k KY) S (Td X Sw X K) 
, 1 Ts 
D Bu 
” 60 PLE K Su 
(60 Sw K) (Td Sw K) 
D Bu Ce 
lhe only variable in this formula which varies over a 
large range is the delivery rate. The others are con- 
stants for a given machine. It is therefore possible to 
set up curves which will represent the complete operat- 
Ing range of that equipment. To illustrate this fact, 
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Fig. 4 was drawn up as a typical representation of 
curves which would be drawn up for a twisting frame 
where cheeses are used. The values used and the cal- 
culation of the data will be explained as follows: 


D = .01 to .12 lb. per spindle hour. 
Td = 6 minutes for a doffing period. 


Ts = 48 minutes to replace a set of 400 cheeses, 
Sw = 1 lb. per cheese. 

Bw .50 lb. per bobbin. 

K = 2 cheeses per spindle. 


J=1 xX 2/ .50 = 4 doffs per set of cheeses, 
P = 200 spindles per frame. 
400 spindles per operative. 
E = 1— 1/50 = .98, allowing 1 hour in a 50-hour week. 
L 1 — 3/50 = .995, allowing 4 of 1% loss. 


The formula is: 
60 P L BK Sw 


(60 Sw K) | (Td Sw K) | we 





Standard production = 





- +2 





Substituting the above values in the formula gives: 


60 x 1x 2 x 200 x .98 x<..995 


A" + 48 


Std. prod = 











(60 x 1 &X ) (6 x 1 X2) 
D : 50 
23.400 

120 

27> tT 


Since the piece rates ares to be calculated for 400 
spindles, while production standards are on the basis of 
200 spindles, the formula for expressing one in terms 
of the other is as follows: 

100 X_ Std. hourly earnings 200 


Standard pri duction x 400 








Piece rate 


A fair average forg twisters is $.40 per hour; 
therefore, 


Piece rate per 100 lb. = 20 / Standard production. 
Application of Curves 


To illustrate the practical application of these curves, 
let us take a thread, say 32s, to which we wish to give 
a twist of 12 turns per inch, on a frame similar to that 
for which Fig. 1 was drawn (TEXTILE Wort-p, May 24, 
p. 32). 

Referring to this figure and reading the mean between 
the two curves indicates that 104 r.p.m. will give the 
desired twist with no contraction. Adding 2% to this 
for contraction gives 106 revolutions per minute, for 
the front roll. 

From Fig. 3 or 3a the delivery rate may be found 
thus : 2/32 running through 1-in. front rolls at 106 r.p.m. 
will give a delivery rate of .063 Ib. per spindle hour. 
Multiplying this by 1.5 and subtracting 2% for con- 
traction will be the same as using 104 r.p.m. for finding 
the delivery rate and multiplying that by the roll 
diameter. 

With a front-roll speed at 104 r.p.m. and 2/32, the 
delivery rate is read as .062 from the charts. Multiply- 
ing this by 1.5 gives .093 as the correct delivery rate. 

Referring to Fig. 4 for production standards and 
piece rates, the following results are secured: 


Standard production 17.10 lb. per frame per hour. 
Piece rate $1.17 per 100 lb. per operative. 


The planning department in making out the shop order 
for this run will be able to specify the front-roll speed, 
the production rate expected, the piece rate authorized 
to pay, and the time required to complete the run. This 
latter point may be simply calculated, knowing the 
poundage of the lot and dividing by the standard hourly 
production, 

Similar charts may be set up for drawing and spinning 
frames to cover the complete equipment of the mill. 
These will enable the planning department to schedule 
all work with accuracy, and thus will make it pos- 
sible to predetermine direct labor costs with ease and 
correctness. 





A. D. Whiteside Tells Philadelphia 


Textile School Alumni 


—\ MPHATIC statement by A. D. Whiteside, presi- 
dent, Wool Institute, Inc., that bottom was being 
touched in the textile industry at the present time 

and that conditions were due to improve more quickly 
than a majority in the business expect, made a deep 
impression upon the audience gathered to celebrate the 
20th anniversary of the Alumni Association of the Phila- 
delphia Textile School, June 6, at Manufacturers’ Club, 
Philadelphia. 

Another feature of the two-day celebration of the 
association was the announcement made at the dinner 
Friday evening by Frederick K. Nixon, representing the 
Textile Alliance, that the fund which will shortly come 
to the Philadelphia Textile School will amount to more 
than $375,000 instead of $250,000 as was reported last 
week. This sum will be invested and the interest will 
he spent by the director of the school as he thinks best 
for the advancement of the interests of the institution. 


Director France Honored 


The third highlight of the 1930 exercises of the alumni 
was the celebration of Director France’s 45th anni- 
versary of his connection with the school, most of this 
time as their director and leader. 

Director France devoted a large portion of his address 
to explanation of the coming of the Textile Alliance 
fund to the school. He said that President Hoover, when 
Secretary of Commerce, was the first to make a definite 
suggestion that the fund accumulated by the war-time 

‘ities of the Textile Alliance should be used for 
educational work. 

\ friendly suit brought by the Government against the 
lextile Alliance, Inc., has just resulted in a decision that 
makes available immediately almost $1,250,000 divided 
mong three institutions of learning, of which the Phila- 
lelphia Textile School is the only representative of the 

xtile industry. 

Mr. France startled his hearers by explaining the tend- 

icy within recent years, through ways over which the 

hool has no control, for the gradual loss of identity of 
the Philadelphia Textile School. There has been a trend 
submerge the name into that of the Pennsylvania 
luseum and School of Industrial Art of which the textile 
hool is part. 

In no uncertain language Mr. France asserted that so 

ng as he is head of the school he will fight this move- 

ent in order to preserve the name of Philadelphia Tex- 

e School. This statement received the wildest enthu- 

asm seen at any celebration of the alumni within the 

st ten years. 

Bradley C. Algeo, acting as toastmaster at the annual 

inquet, introduced A. D. Whiteside, president of the 

ool Institute, Inc., who brought one of the most opti- 

istic messages for the textile industry which has been 

livered within recent years. 

Mr. Whiteside said the industry was at the very bottom 

the present cycle of depression and improvement will 

on come. Other industries, he asserted, must without 
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doubt go through 
the readjustment 
and cleaning - out 
process textiles 
have experienced, 
before they will be 
in position effi- 
ciently to confront 
the new industrial 





regime facing 
American in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Whiteside 


Bachrach 
Bradley iC Algeo reelected presi- 
dent of Alumni Association 


told his hearers 
that the textile 
business had been 
exceptionally slow 
in making the adjustments within which are so vital if 
it is to meet successfully new conditions. Many manu- 
facturers do not fully realize, he said, the drastic steps 
they must yet take to place the business upon a level 
comparable with other industries. As an example, he 
charged that textile industry lacked collective judgment. 
Under conditions existing previously this lack was not 
apparent, but it must now be faced. The need of 
definite production and marketing data was stressed. 


Officers Elected Thursday 


The association elected the following officers for the 
coming year: president, Bradley C. Algeo; honorary 
vice-president, Leslie W. Miller; 1st vice-president, 
William C. Robb; 2nd vice-president, Charles E. Firth; 
3rd_ vice-president, B. Kendall Archer; treasurer, Willis 
Fleisher ; secretary, William J. Maurer. 

Directors are Harry Lonsdale, H. Carroll Brooke, 
William Ralph MacIntyre, Charles W. Neeld, Jr., Henry 
C. Legge, and J. Elmer Hahn, of whom the latter two 
have just been re-elected to serve for three years. Audi- 
tors elected were W. Lyle Holmers, Jr., and John G. 
Stewart. 

Director France was elected honorary president of the 
Alumni Association for life, and Frederick K. Nixon, of 
the Worumbo Co., and A. D. Whiteside were made hon- 
orary members. 

More than 150 members spent Friday at the Manu- 
facturers’ Country Club, Oreland, Pa., where sports of 
various kinds took place throughout the day. The fea- 
ture of the “cruise” was the historic base-ball feud be- 
tween the married and single members, and, as usual, the 
married team carried off honors, to the tune of 23 to 8. 

Annual association golf tournament was won by 
Charles W. Neeld, Jr., who turned in a net score of 72, 
thereby winning the honor of having his name engraved 
on the silver association cup. At the “cruise” luncheon 
prizes were awarded to A. Ward France and De Haven 

3utterworth as winners of the lucky number contest. 
Prizes were presented by William C. Robb and Mr. 
Algeo acted as toastmaster. 
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Slatersville Finishing Co. 
Adds Power Plant and Filtration Unit 


HE § Slatersville Finishing Co., 

Slatersville, R. I., division of the 

Kendall Co., has put into operation 
recently a new power plant for furnish- 
ing process steam to the mill and also a 
filtration unit for purifying water. Two 
600-hp. boilers have been installed in the 
power plant and provision has been made 
for the addition of a third unit. Six 
gravity-type filter beds have been placed 
in the filtration building. 


Steam Plant 


Present consumption of steam for 
processing is at the rate of 150 million 
Ib. a vear. Peaks of 55,000 lb. per hour 
are at present carried on one boiler, leav- 
ing the second boiler as a spare. Each 
boiler is capable of carrying peaks of 
70,000 Ib. per hour. The building meas- 
ures 82x33 ft., and is 53 ft. high over 
the boiler space and 75 ft. high over the 
coal-bunker space. This is a self-sup- 
porting steel-frame structure with brick 
walls on three sides and tile wall, pro- 
viding for future addition, at one end. 
Provision has been made in the steel work 
so that the building may be widened for 
a second row of boilers. Floors and roof 
are concrete. Temple and Crane, Inc., of 
Boston constructed the building. 

The coal bunker is the overhead-sus- 
pension type, with a capacity of 200 tons. 
Coal delivered to the plant by truck is 





‘ew power plant of Slatersville Finishing Co. with filtration unit at right 





dumped into a receiving hopper whic! 
delivers to the coal crusher. Thence it 
passes to a bucket elevator and on to 
screw conveyor which discharges it int 
the overhead bunker. From the bunke: 
coal is passed through a Richardson auto 
matic coal scale to the stoker hopper. In- 
dividual scales having a capacity of 6 tons 
per hour are provided for each boiler. 
Two cross-drum Babcock and Wilcox 
boilers, equipped with superheaters and 
soot blowers, operate at 150-lb. gage. 
with 50° F. superheat, but are designed 
to operate at 250-lb. gage with 150° F 
superheat when steam-power generation 
becomes a part of the plant’s service. 
Front headers are 16 ft. above the operat 
ing floor; and the boilers are fired by five 
retort Taylor stokers having a projected 
grate area of 123.7 sq.ft. each, capable 
of driving the boilers at 300% rating. 
Stokers are driven by either a Lewis 
Allis 4-speed motor or by a Moore steam 
turbine. Furnaces are 9x14 ft., with 
Bernitz air-cooled walls at front and sides 
and a Foster-Wheeler water-cooled rear 
wall. Allen-Sherman-Hotf ash hoppers 
with quenchers and water-sealed sliding 
gates are installed under each boiler. 
Ashes are dumped directly into an ash 
car on tracks below the ash hoppers. 
Coal-handling equipment, ash car, and 
tracks were furnished by the Stephens- 
Adamson Mig. Co. Air ducts convey air 
to the furnaces from a Buffalo Forge 
Co.'s turbo-conoidal fan having a capacity 
of. 42,870 cu.ft. per min. under a pressure 


of 5.5 in. of water. Provision is made 























































































Interior of power plant showing front face of 
boilers, automatic stokers and coal scales, and 
control 


for driving the fan by either steam or electricity. 

The products of combustion are carried off through 
boiler uptakes and smoke flue to a Custodis radial-brick 
chimney 10 ft. in diameter at the top and rising 250 ft. 
above the basement floor level. The stack is said to be 
the highest in Rhode Island. Air ducts, boiler uptakes, 
and smoke flue were furnished by the Connery Co. 


Water Pumps 


Two 2-in. single-stage centrifugal pumps made by 
Warren Steam Pump Co. supply all water for the plant. 
These pumps can take water from either the filtered- 
or raw-water mains connecting with the new filter plant, 
and discharge into a service main for the boiler house. 

Returns from the mill pass directly into a Cochrane 
de-aerating feed-water heater located on a platform di- 
rectly over the feed pumps. Make-up 
water is taken from the service main 
or by means of a bypass may be deliv- 
ered to the feed pumps directly. The 
heater is designed to heat and de-aerate 
120,000 Ib. of water per hour, and will 
heat the water to a temperature of about 
tin #, 

There are two feed pumps, one a 
10x6x12-in. duplex pump taken from 
the old boiler plant, the other a 3-in. 
Warren Steam Pump Co.’s three-stage 
centrifugal boiler-feed pump direct con- 
nected to a Whiton steam turbine. 
Steam is delivered to the mill through 
a 12-in. main which, together with the 
4-in. return main from the mill, is car- 
ried about 12 ft. above ground on a 
steel supporting structure for a distance 
of about 310 ft. between the boiler house 
and the mill. 

The steam main after entering the 
mill is carried above the second floor 






of Buildings Nos. 4 and 5, through the roof trusses of 
the kier room; it then drops to the underside of the 
second floor of the new addition and connects with the 
present 6-in. header in Building No. 3. Branches from 
the main are taken off in the different buildings and 
connect with the present piping system. Returns from 
the processes are picked up and discharged into the new 
return main, which parallels the steam main, and are 
delivered to the feed-water heater in the new boiler 
house. 

ach boiler is equipped with Bailey meter, multiple- 
pointer draft gage and Hagan flue-damper control based 
on furnace pressure. Forced draft is controlled by 
R-IX regulator. Stoker control is manual. 

All of the controls are so located that they may be 
developed to “full automatic’ as plant load require- 
ments increase. 


Filtration Unit 


The water supply for finishing is drawn from the 
Branch River, soft and carrying but little sediment. The 
filtration equipment assures continuity of quality of 
water. Six gravity-type filter beds each 14 ft. 3 in. x 
19 ft. are provided. Four are in use, equipped by the 
Permutit Co., leaving the remaining two beds for the 
future. 

The filter beds have a 
Normal filtration of 2 


total area of 1,628 sq.ft. 
gal. per min. per sq.ft. of bed 


provides a capacity of 3,250 gal. per min. or about 
2,000,000 gal. per 10-hour day. 
Mill Water Supply 
Two Morris Machine Works vertical centrifugal 


pumps each having a capacity of 4,000 gal. per min., 
driven by 50-hp. General Electric motors and taking 
water direct from storage, are provided for mill service 
and wash-water purposes. In addition, a Worthington 
Coniflo pump having a capacity of 500 gal. per min. is 
provided for night service to the mill and for the town 
water supply which is being operated by the finishing 
company. 

Charles T. Main, Inc., of Boston, were the engineers 
for both the steam plant and filtration unit of the Slaters- 
ville Finishing Co. 





Filter beds and coagulating basin in water-purification building 
of Slatersville Finishing Co. 
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Suggestions for 
Shirting Designs 


By H. W.C. K. 


HE method of designing and the style of design 
intended for shirtings differ considerably from 
those intended for any other purpose. General 
neatness of appearance seems to be the chief aim; and 
in the best makes, ordinary styles of figure caused by 
floats of warp and filling are very rarely resorted to. 
Fine lines, generally termed “hair lines,” 
feature in a range of 


are a chief 
shirting designs, and often a 
quantity of warp is crammed together in the reed, dif- 
ferent counts used, or silk ends used to give a bright, 
clear appearance to the fabric. 

The crammed stripes are interwoven in various ways. 
Satins and twills are often employed, but the most com- 
mon method is to place them on special harness, the 
weave being different from the body of the cloth. The 
use of these crammed white stripes will be understood 
when it is explained that these goods are to be calen- 
dered, the thick parts of the fabric receiving pressure 
from the hot calender roller. This roller imparts a bright- 
ness of sufficient degree to greatly enhance the appear- 
ance of the cloth or article of weave. 


Oxford Shirting 


We shall deal first with an Oxford shirting. Combed 
egyptian yarns are frequently employed for warp and 
filling. As the filling is usually coarse in counts, the use 
of a good quality of cotton allows the minimum amount 
of twist to be inserted. The soft nature of the yarn 
attained in this way imparts a very soft feel to the cloth. 
This soft feel is very desirable in Oxford shirtings. It 
is essential to use the very best yarn for the “hair-line” 
stripes, and a superior 36s single or two ply 72s can be 
used with success. 

The same practice of using superior qualities of yarns 
for the fine lines is usually followed in the cheaper types 
of this kind of cloth, as the warp and filling in the body 
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Fig. 1. Oxford shirting design with blue 
lines and white and gray stripes 
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Fig. 2. 


Warp patterns for Fig. 1 


of the cloth can be reduced in quality without seriously 
impairing its appearance. Colored warp and white filling 
grounds suffer in appearance by the use of inferior ma- 
terials. 

Fig. 1 illustrates an Oxford shirting cloth. The 
ground is gray and the stripes are white with medium- 
blue “hair-line” edges. The construction is to be about 
39 dents per inch. Approximately 40 picks per inch of 
10s white filling would be suitable. The gray and white 
ends are drawn two ends in one heddle eye; and the 
blue, two-ply end in one heddle eye. It will be seen from 
the warp pattern, Fig. 2, that 156 ends occupy 61 dents 
in the reed. It may be explained that the blue fine lines 
shown in Fig. 1 are also shown in the warp pattern as 
placed in one dent, with two ends of gray. 
is preferable in a colored-ground Oxford. 

Oxford shirtings are also woven on box looms. A 
sample of such a fabric is shown in Fig. 3. This sample 
may prove useful when the production of other cloths 
is contemplated. The white and colored stripes are 
woven as a four-end satin. The white gives a smooth 
surface and will appear quite brilliant after the subse- 
quent finishing processes. By using one color and one 
white alternately, the jagged-stripe effect is formed in 
the manner shown in Fig. 4, the same weave being used 
in each case. The colored bars of filling are put in to 
counterbalance the colored stripes in the warp. 


This practice 


Other Shirtings 


A shirting produced from low-quality warp and filling 
yarns and woven with colored stripes about 4 in. color 
and 4 in. white alternately could be produced if desired. 
A warp yarn of 16s count, and a filling of 12s count 
would be very suitable. Referring to construction, 46 
ends and 36 picks per inch would give good results. 

There is great scope here for the production of low- 
quality yarns on an economy basis. A suitable number 
of turns per inch for the warp yarn would be about 16.8; 
and for the filling, about 12.5. As both the warp and 
filling yarns are of low quality, roving from the inter- 
mediate frames could be used. This would cut out the 
speeder process, and reduce the costs accordingly. The 
intermediate hank roving could be about 1.95, and the 











draft on the spinning frame would not be excessive, 
about 8.2. It may be necessary to reduce the frame 
spindle speed to a little below the normal, to prevent 
excessive end breakage, but the saving made in cutting 
out the speeder process would more than compensate 
for this. It may be possible, if the machine layout of 
the mill is normal, that two heads of draw frame could 
be used, as in the production of low-quality yarns three 
heads of drawing are not necessary. 

The appearance of this cloth would be greatly en- 
hanced by suitable treatment in the finishing process. 





Very light size could be added at the starching machine. 
This would add the requisite body to the cloth and also 
the toughness of feel that would be essential in this case. 

A construction for an average-quality broadcloth would 
comprise 32s warp yarn, and 45s filling, left twist. To 
produce a servicable and good-wearing cloth, 100 ends 
and 60 picks per inch could be used. This is an ideal 
cloth for introduction of silk ends at given intervals. 
These could be placed in the reed as extra ends and 
woven as a mat or twill weave. Such a cloth could be 
printed with good results. 


Some Recent Changes 


in Woolen Manufacturing Methods 


By Stanley H. Wheelock 


President, Stanley Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass. 


\ BRIEF REVIEW of new developments in woolen-mill equip- 
ment is included in the following article, which is an abstract 
of a paper read by Mr. Wheelock before the Lowell Textile 
Institute alumni on May 24. 


OR a great many years it seemed as if improve- 

ments and changes from old and established cus- 

toms in manufacturing woolen goods were few and 
far between. Then something happened—more woolen 
goods seemed to be manufactured than were needed, 
competition became more acute because of overproduc- 
tion, and mill costs were studied as they never had been 
before. The necessity for new methods and new ma- 
chinery to reduce costs was at once apparent. 


Carding and Spinning Developments 


One of the first and most general changes was in the 
process of carding. Wooden-frame and wooden-cylinder 
cards gave way to larger iron cards with steel cylinders. 
The greatest step of all was the placing of tape condens- 
ers on the cards in place of the old ring doffers, thus 
producing nearly 50% more roving and overcoming once 
and for all the old cry of “uneven tops and bottoms.” 

A new development in carding was shown at the Bos- 
ton Textile Exhibition by a machinery manufacturer 
who recommends four small garnett cylinders about 
36 in. in diameter, instead of 60 in. By the use of a 
breast and a double-apron tape condenser, a very good 
roving can be made by this arrangement from very low 
stock, practically combining the garnetting and carding 
operation. 

Twenty years ago frame spinning for woolen work 
was being shown, and watched, but only in the last year 
or so has it actually been adopted by many progressive 
manufacturers as part of their regular equipment. It is 
now adapted for practically all classes of woolen work. 


Weaving and Finishing 


For many years there were but minor changes in 
woolen looms, but within the last two or three years the 
new four-shuttle automatic loom has come on the market 


prominently, and not only increases production about 
10% but, owing to its general efficiency and braking 
devices, weaves much more perfect cloth than the old 
looms do. 

The lastest experiment in this line is the new auto- 
matic loom which weaves two or more colors pick and 
pick, rather than two picks from the same bobbin. This 
loom was first shown to the public only a few weeks 
in Boston, and will be watched carefully by most 


ago, 





Among first of recent changes 
was adoption of tape condenser 
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manufacturers who are interested in this type of machine. 
Among other improvements, it is equipped with the new 
electric stop motion for filling, as well as for warp. 

In the finishing room, I might mention the great 
progress recently made in new fulling and washing ma- 
chinery. These machines increase production from 200 
to 400% and give more uniform results, especially where 
they can be used in a big way. Where piece dyes are 
made to a large extent, the washer and piece-dye kettle 
may be combined in the same machine, thus saving the 
time and labor of unloading and reloading the same 
pieces again before coloring. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 


Too many improvements to be enumerated in such a 
short time have been made in other machines and opera- 
tions throughout the mill. Outstanding among them, 
however, are vacuum extractors for cloth; modern dryers 
with squeeze-rolls for raw stock; new and more accurate 
weighing devices on cards; creels, where they can be 
; and many others. 

The new mechanical process of blending eliminates the 
old-time method of obtaining blends by laying batches 
composed of several layers of different types of stock 
and then conveying the mix by hand to the next process, 
which in most mills is usually picking. The present 
method is more or less inaccurate in the final production 
of the blend, and sometimes leads to 1 


used, for dressing 


unevenness 1n 





strength of the yarn and to rowy goods, and also fre- 
quently to shading, if the pieces are dyed. 

The mechanical outfit designed to replace this ineffi- 
cient process consists primarily of a series of special 
automatic feeding machines with scales placed beside a 
conveyor-apron attached to a mixing picker of some type. 
The feeders in the series are all inter-connected so that 
they will dump at the same time onto the conveyor. 
With a different type, grade, or color of stock in each 
feeder, the series thus produces an accurately weighed 
sample of a predetermined blend with each dump of the 
scales. When the stock arrives in the feeder attached to 
the mixer, it is exactly the same as if a cross-section of 
the batch laid on the floor were placed in the feeder by 
hand, as at present, except that the proportions of differ- 
ent types of stock have been accurately measured. 

In short, the apparatus performs two entirely new 
functions, for which there is an unquestioned need in a 
good many mills today; viz., the continuous production 
of an accurately weighed blend, and the linking together 
of two formerly separate preparatory processes. 

If mills cannot afford the arrangement which I have 
just described, they might find another blending device 
more suitable, particularly where they are mixing light 
and heavy stock. This new arrangement is connected 
directly to the picker, and by its revolving motion it drops 
the stock gently in the gauze room, giving a perfect dis- 
tribution, which results in an unusually even blend. 


New Bedford Textile Graduation 


HI New Bedford Textile School celebrated its 

30th anniversary, Friday evening, June 6, by the 

graduation of 177 day and evening students. The 
exercises were held in the assembly room of the school 
which was well filled by the graduates, their relatives 
and friends. The opening address of Abbott P. Smith, 
president of the Board of Trustees, covered concisely 
the history of the school since the graduation of the first 
class in 1901. The school had fulfilled the hopes and 
faith of those who had founded it, and its reputation has 
gone far beyond the confines of the Commonwealth. 
During the year there were registered 101 day students 
and 1,236 in the evening classes, including 61 
13 of whom were to be graduated. 

There a large attendance of trustees including, 
in addition to President Smith, Fred W. Steele, Charles 
F. Prior, Joseph W. Bailey, and Elton S. Widle, who 
presented the diplomas and certificates. Among the 
instructors present were Samuel Holt, whose connection 
as instructor of 


women, 


Was 


design covered the entire life of the 
\ William \comb ot the weaving 
department, 20 years’ service; Frank Holden, head of 
carding and spinning department, 20 years; Morris 
Crompton, of the mechanical department, 16 years; 
Fred Busby, 11 vears with the chemical department. 

The guest speaker of the evening, E. LeRoy Sweetser, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Labor and Industry, in 
an interesting talk, said that the industrial products of 
the State were sent all over the world. He touched on 
the prevention of accidents and discussed the labor laws 
of the State particularly as applied to women and chil- 
dren. He urged the graduates to value their jobs. 

Phe N.A.C.M. medal awarded annually to the highest 
ranking student in the day courses of general cotton 
manufacturing was presented by Trustee Fred W. Steele 


school of 30 vears: 
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to Stanley Anthony Prokuski. This young man, born 
in Webster, Mass., of Polish immigrant parents, both 
null workers, and of a family of seven, was a popular 
winner. The William E. Hatch medal, awarded the first 
vear student having the highest number of points in 
general cotton manufacturing, was won by Edgar 
Lachance. The Peter Slater medal, awarded to the 
ranking evening student in designing was won by Walter 
Farle Harrop. 

The last, but by no means least, important feature of 
the program was the address by the principal, William 
Smith, who spoke in part as follows: “During these 30 
years the school has been gradually moving forward 
until at present it is regarded as one of the finest 
equipped schools for processing cotton from the field 
to the finished fabric, for processing and weaving or 
knitting rayon or silk, or any combination of cotton, 
rayon or silk. During the year much new equipment 
has been installed, especially in the spinning, winding, 
warping and weaving departments. New warpers have 
been added and in the weaving department four new 
looms of the latest automatic models, either bobbin or 
shuttle changing, have been added, all of this equipment 
having been donated by the machinery builders. With 
this machinery, the school is in a position to give the 
most approved methods now being used in the mills.” 

Full course diplomas were 
General Cotton Manufacturing 
James B. 


awarded as 
: Gonzalo P. 
Dow, Cecil Fell, Roger T. 


follows: 
Bustamente, 
Karl, Stanley A. 


Prokuski, Adam J. Shaw and Clifford S. Wareing. 
Designing: Charles J. Agrella, Gilbert A. Othote and 
James I. Payne. Hosiery Manufacturing: Gustave D. 
Perrier. Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing: John T. 


Allen, Stanley I. Allen, Edward A. Friedberg, Joaquim 
LaCosta, Emil C. Labeau, and Albert N. Scaccia. 





ORE than 12,000,000 Ib. of mercerized yarn, 

with a value of $10,039,415, were exported from 

the United States in 1929, according to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. These statis- 
tics show an important increase in the American export 
trade in mercerized yarn, the poundage exported having 
increased almost 3,500,000 lb. as compared with the 
total of 8,572,708 Ib. that was exported from the United 
in 1927. The value of mercerized yarn exported that 
vear, $7,409,758, was $2,629,657 less than was exported 
in 1929. 

During 1929 the most important market for mercer- 
ized yarns was Argentina, which took 3,924,960 Ib., by 
far the largest field; second place was held by Canada 
which took 2,262,703 lb.; third place was held by Aus- 
tralia which bought 1,412,903 lb., from American mer- 
cerizers during the year; fourth largest buyer was the 
United Kingdom, which purchased 1,070,238 Ib. 

Comparing the amounts taken by these four best cus- 
tomers in 1929 with that taken in 1927, the most rapid 
expansion in trade has been with Australia, whose tak- 
ings of 599,733 lb. in 1927 was expanded to a surprising 
total of 1,412,903 Ib. in 1929, an increase of 813,170 Ib. 
The knitting trade has been expanding rapidly in Aus- 
tralia during recent years and momentum has been given 
to this trend by the recent enactment of higher tariffs in 
that commonwealth which is expected to give further 
impetus to their consumption of various yarns, including 
mercerized. 

Aside from the increase of almost 600,000 Ib. in mer- 
cerized yarn trade with Canada the outstanding increase 
in neighboring foreign markets was with Latin America. 
Sales to Cuba, from 1927 to 1929 inclusive, increased 
five fold. In 1927 Cuba took only 27,804 Ib. of mer- 
cerized yarn while in 1929 she bought 136,170 Ib. 

Our southern neighbor, Mexico, bought 244,454 Ib. 
in 1927, which increased to the respectable total of 
467,530 Ib. in 1929, Exports of knitting machinery from 
the United States to Mexico have been large during the 
last few years and figures indicate that American mer- 
cerizers have not been slow to take advantage of the 
market thus afforded for their processed yarns. The 
consumption of American yarns increased almost 100% 
within this comparatively short period. 


Rapid Growth in Mercerized Yarn kxports 


Another way to visualize progress that has been,made 
in merchandising mercerized yarns abroad, is in the in- 
crease in number of foreign countries that took a portion 
of American production in 1929 and the number in 1927. 
In the latter year 26 foreign countries bought mercerized 
from us against 39 that were represented on the 1929 
list. Such distant corners of the world as Soviet Russia, 
Union of South Africa, China, Java and Turkey in Asia 
were represented among our customers. 

New markets reached during this three-year period 
were in such lands as Bulgaria, Denmark, Finland, Italy, 
Norway, Russia and several smaller South American 
nations. 

American mercerizers recently have formed an export 
company called American Textile Trading Co., with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, which is facilitating trading in 
foreign lands. It is probable that exports in the coming 
years will eclipse the records made during the three years 
covered in these reports. The machinery has been set 
up by processors to allow them to sell and merchandise 
their products more efficiently than ever before. 

The American Textile Trading Co. is controlled by 
members of the Durene Association of America and acts 
as a clearing house for the export business of these con- 
cerns. It was incorporated under the Webb-Pomerene 
Act permitting American manufacturers to combine and 
eliminate price competition in marketing their products in 
foreign fields. 

J. S. Verlenden, head of the export company, recently 
stated that the various mercerizing companies operating 
abroad under this company, were continuing their own 
selling arrangements the same as before the formation 
of the American Textile Trading Co., but that this or- 
ganization acted as a foreign clearing house for them. 

Instead of American mercerizers competing against 
themselves in foreign lands they, through this export com- 
pany, are organized and present a united front to foreign 
competition, 

Few textile groups have taken advantage of the Webb- 
Pomerene Act to the present time and for this reason 
the American Textile Trading Co. will be watched with 
interest. Should 1930 figures show a marked increase in 
mercerized yarn business, other lines would no doubt be 
stimulated to take advantage of the facilities it affords. 


Three-Year Record of Mercerized Yarn Exports from United States 


oe 1927 - 
Lb. Dollars 

Canada... 1,666,252 1,399,364 
Argentina. 3,356,926 2,787,799 
Brazil..... 1,197,678 1,123,794 
Chile..... 197,310 169,605 
Colombia 21,206 14,137 
PWR css ss 14,684 15,344 
Uruguay... 299,464 248,708 
Venezuela 41,364 38,101 
Guatemala.. 5,056 3,747 
Mexico. 244,454 202,847 
Salvador... 19,656 11,021 
Cubs..... 27,804 21,110 
Belgium. . 1,871 1,475 
Denmark. . ne 
France... . 173 202 
Italy. ‘ ; ; 
Netherlands 21,400 21,152 
Spain..... eo ee ; 
United Kingdom. 776,150 748,554 
Australia... . 559,735 545,024 
New Zealand.. 11,361 11,159 
British India 17,915 9,270 
China...... 36,085 26,254 
Philippine Islands. . sicbiais ‘ 
All Others... 16,164 11,087 

Total.. 8,572,708 7,409,758 
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1928 1929 
Lb. Dollars Lb. Dollars 
1,853,630 1,643,706 2,262,703 1,990,276 
3,899,166 3,143,818 3,924,960 2,987,514 
1,323,901 1,204,915 834,158 730,969 
350,482 283,085 595,468 487,046 
39,212 23,838 39,961 20,131 
17,318 17,340 29,915 27,592 
249,770 215,541 361,441 281,205 
67,401 55,138 53,592 43,383 
7,818 5,389 15,059 13,453 
421,394 378,114 467,530 380,895 
; 5,423 2,771 
82,474 58,068 363,969 235,412 
14,479 12,339 
363,126 309,787 
23,612 21,003 
1,031 763 19,352 20,529 
33,867 33,500 39,120 39,462 
11,780 6,575 ; iio altace 
1,218,047 1,105,856 1,070,238 1,056,978 
1,220,963 1,033,683 1,412,903 1,264,367 
50,039 42,199 33,672 32,139 
67,158 47,497 45,742 32,522 
1,000 815 26,347 21,038 
21,080 19,602 42,987 28,613 
10,937,531 9,319,442 12,045,768 10,039,415 
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OVERSEERS’ 
ROUND- TABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced during 
previous weeks. The subject which was 
opened four weeks ago is closed this week 
and a summary of contributed ideas is 


given on opposite page 
® 


Time Study Methods Which Gain 


Cooperation, Not Antagonism 


Editor, Overseers’ Round Table: 

TIME sTUDIEs need careful study to do justice to both the 
mill and the workers. The methods which I have personally 
pursued are the following: 

l. Study and 
the fast. 

2. Call the workers together in a group and talk to them 
on cooperation. When they are in good spirits let them 
return to their work. 

a 


workers take note of both the slow and 


Knowing that they are doing their best stand off at a 
distance and, without apparently doing so, observe the results 
and tormulate general conclusions. Shortly thereafter time 
some of the workers with a stop-watch without their being 
aware of the observation. I find this a good way to get a 
fair time study. 

Observations should be made during both the morning and 
the afternoon, for many who work at a high rate of speed 


early in the day fall off later. P. L. Jarvis 


Placing Responsibility for 
Machinery Upkeep and Repair 


Editor Overseers’ Round-Table: 


AT THE risk being against the majority opinion may | 
suggest that Pete has the right idea about responsibility for 
machinery upkeep. In the matter of oiling, investigation 
has shown that there is a good deal of thought necessary to 
secure the very best type of oil for certain requirements. 
The old days of believing that any kind of lubricant was 
good enough as long as it was oil, or grease as the case might 
be, have gone. It is natural to assume that the mechanical 
department would check up to see that the proper type of 
lubrication was being used on each type machine, and isn’t it 
also natural that the mechanical department should see that 
the right quantity of oil was being used ? 

There need be no antagonism between the overseers and 
the mechanical department. They should work together. 
The should be thankful to have some of these 
details shifted to other shoulders, and the machinist should 


overseers 
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The Problem of Training 


66 NE feature of these meetings which I like,” 

Superintendent Chase addressed the over- 
seers, “is the opportunity they offer to discuss cer- 
tain problems in advance. At the present time we 
are not employing many new, inexperienced work- 
ers, but I think that it is a good time to have the 
problem of training threshed out so we will be all 
set when the problem does arise. Regardless of 
how we have handled the problem in the past, what 
is your frank opinion of the best method of train- 
ing new, inexperienced workers ?” 

“T may be accused of being a die-hard,” Bill took 
the floor, “but I can’t see much wrong in the old 
time method of just letting the new help work 
along with an experienced worker. I really can't 
see any other way to handle the problem. An ex- 
tremely large mill might think it wise to set up a 
training school, but it isn’t practical for the smaller 
outfits.” 

“I’m glad you brought out that point Bill,” 
Chase broke in, “because one phase of the situa- 
tion, which I hope can be brought out, is the pos- 
sibility of adapting the training school idea to the 
average mill.” 

“T have been thinking about the problem in rela- 
tion to my own department for some time,” Pete 
smiled, “‘and I suppose I’m to be classed as one of 
these folks who always favors something new. 

ut, seriously, I think that there is a chance for 
improvement. My principal objection to the older 
methods is that the new worker, in constant contact 


with the experienced operator, will pick up all 


realize that he should listen to the overseer about special 


problems such as stained material. The mechanical depart- 
ment should make periodic inspections and be responsible 
for the condition of the machinery, but here again it is 
necessary for the overseer to cooperate and point out any 
peculiarities. It is the old story of specialists cooperating 
for a common cause. J. L. Morcan 


Editor, Overseers’ Round Table: 

EACH OVERSEER should be held responsible for the ma- 
chinery in his department. In cases where the master 
mechanic orders the necessary oil throughout the mill he 
should be instructed by the overseer of the proper oil for 
each machine. 

The importance of oiling is often overlooked and it is a 
fact that a competent oiler is one of the most important men 
employed by any corporation. Oil is cheaper than machinery 
and will greatly prolong its life. Proper lubrication and the 
proper use of it will reduce power consumption and lead to 
important savings. 

While I believe that the overseer should have charge of 
machinery upkeep and oiling I also believe that he should 
give these problems his closest attention. The master 











the faults as well as the virtues of the older hand. 


We all know that certain faults are likely to creep 
into anyone’s work as the years go on. There must 
be one best way to do most everything, but I think 
we might discuss the possibility of finding out the 
best way, having at least one operative in each de- 
partment schooled in these methods, and then have 
all inexperienced workers placed directly under the 
guidance of this worker. In my opinion this would 


school idea on a smaller 


o 


carry out the training 


scale.” 


Do you think that Pete’s plan for train- 
ing inexperienced operatives is practical, 
or do you agree with Bill that the older 
methods are more suitable for the aver- 
age mill? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
Brevity is desirable. 


without regard to length. 





mechanic is not in a position to see what is going on in the 
various departments, W.R. ENNIS 


Changing Workers from One 
Machine to Another 


Editor, Overseers’ Round Table : 

THE QUESTION of moving operatives from one machine to 
another revolves about the locality of the mill. In the mill 
village where help is, at times, scarce and difficult to get I 
think it is a great advantage to all concerned if the help are 
trained to become proficient on two or more machines. In 
this case where there is much lost time in one section, or 
type of machine, the help can be moved around instead of 
being laid off temporarily, thereby benefiting themselves and 
the mill. 

If the mill is in a city where there are more trained help 
than there is work and they have all specialized on one 
machine, I believe it is to the advantage of the overseer and 
the mill to have them run only on the machine on which 
they are particularly adept. 

[ feel, therefore, that the question is one to be decided by 
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Summary of Time Studies Discussion 
THE PRINCIPLE feature of the discussion on 


the conduct of time studies was the stress laid 
on the fact that, before any steps were actually 
taken in gathering data, the idea must be thor- 
oughly sold to everyone from superintendent 
down to the humblest worker. Otherwise antag- 
onism would develop and seriously interfere 
with morale and the collection of accurate fig- 


ures. Two interesting plans were presented, 


namely, allowing the operators themselves to set 
the quantity of work which could be done, and 
having the overseer supply all desired informa- 


tion from his own experience. These methods 


eliminated the stop watch in calculating pro- 
duction, but it was pointed out in other contri- 
butions that the workers were not prejudiced 
against the watch, but merely against its use 
where no explanation had been given to them. 


® 


each group of mill officials taking into consideration the 
above questions. “OVERSEER” 


Editor, Overseers’ Round Table: 

EVERY INDUSTRY which intends to meet today’s competi- 
tion must be flexible. This can only be accomplished if the 
employes are trained in such a manner that changing con- 
ditions can be met with the least interruption and expense. 

When new or young employes are taken in they should be 
started in departments which require little. skill or ability. 
As the worker becomes older in experience, advancement 
should be made to another department, or machine, with 
more responsibilities. This method gives the worker a 
chance for better earnings, an opportunity for self-improve- 
ment, keeps him from getting into a rut and the work from 
becoming monotonous and a daily grind. 

The management also secures benefits for, should extra 
help be needed in a certain place, workers can always be 
found in the organization who are acquainted with the task 
and can help out. 

This system prevents lay-offs, reduces labor turnover and 
keeps contented and happy workers. G. A., JR. 


Methods of Reporting Curelessness 
Outside One’s Own Department 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

To KEEP the ship on an even keel the weight of authority 
should be judiciously distributed. It will be readily admitted 
that the super is more than a figurehead in the concern and, 
as such, carries responsibility for its success or failure. It 
would naturally follow that any carelessness, no matter in 
what department it occurs, directly concerns him and, there- 
fore, merits his intervention. Timely correction by the 
super, in the absence of the overseer, is simply a matter of 
duty which cannot by any amount of mental juggling be 
construed as undue interference. The average worker has 
sense enough to realize that such action is for his, or her, 
individual good and in no way casts any reflection on the 
overseer. 

An overseer, however, has no dictatorial powers outside 
his own department and any interference with another 
overseer’s personnel, no matter how well intentioned, should 
be immediately discouraged. Carelessness, in such a case, 


should be reported to the overseer in charge in a friendly 
C. A. RoBert 


and cooperative spirit. 
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NEWS about MEN 


Capt. Etttson A. SMYTH, president and 
treasurer of the Balfour (N. C.) Mills, 
has had the degree of doctor of laws con- 
ferred upon him by the South Carolina 
Military Academy, located in Charleston, 
which is Capt. Smyth’s native city. Capt. 
Smyth founded and for many years directed 
the affairs of the Pelzer Mills, located in 
Anderson County. At the age of more 
than 80 he personally directs the affairs 
of the Balfour Mills, which he built sev- 
eral years ago and has since successfully 
operated. 


FREDERICK S. Peck, of the firm of Asa 
Peck & Co., wool and wool waste dealers, 
Boston, Mass., has been honored by Villa- 
nova College with the degree of doctor of 
laws in recognition of his excellent public 


service as finance commissioner for the 
State of Rhode Island. 

JEROME Lewine, of H. Hentz & Co., 
president of the National Raw Silk Ex- 


change, arrived on the steamship “Paris” 
on June 10 from an extended European 
trip, during which he visited commodity 
exchanges in several European countries. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Lewine and 
their two children, Mina and Jerome, Jr. 


James Pacer WHITTALL, son of Mat- 
THEW P. WHITTALL, president and treas- 
urer of the M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass., who is connected with 
the business, and MILLIcENT EWELL, also 
of Worcester, were married in Ipswich, 
Mass., on June 7. JAMEs E. WHITIN, gen- 
eral manager of the Edgeworth mill divi- 
sion of the associates and uncle of the 
groom, gave a bridal dinner to the couple 
and their wedding party aboard his yacht 
“Caronia” in Gloucester, Mass., harbor the 
previous night. 


W. P. Ripiey, of Columbia, Tenn., has 
been elected president and D. L. Concer, of 
Fayetteville, secretary-treasurer of the 
Wool Growers’ Association of Tennessee, 
recently organized. 


LL. N. Lirravuer, president of the Glovers- 


ville (N. Y.) Knitting Co., has donated 
$25,000 to the Fonda board of education 


for the construction of a modern memorial 
gymnasium in that village. 


A. Foster Mckissick, textile executive 
of Greenville, S. C., has returned from 
Wyoming, where he went on a_ hunting 
trip. He killed three large bears 


Josepu D. Hayes has been elected presi- 
dent of John T. Lodge & Co., Inc., waste, 
noil, rag and wool dealers, Boston, Mass.., 
succeeding the late Joun Lopcre. D. Mor 
LEY Lope and 
James J 


succeeding 


continues as treasurer, 


Mr. Hayes. The new president 
is widely known in the wool trade and is 
an active member of the waste and _ noil 
committee of the Boston Wool Trade As- 


sociation 


James L. Trustow, of the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass.. and Mrs 


Truslow, will sail from New York on Aug 
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DuGAN, becomes vice president, 


1, for a two months’ honeymoon trip 
abroad. The bride to be is Miss Leigh 
Kendall, Cambridge, Mass., and they will 
be married in Sanbornville, N. H., on 
July 30. 


Cuartes S. Hoipen, president of the 
Holden Knitting Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has announced his candidacy for the Re- 
publican nomination for the Massachusetts 
Senate from the 2nd Worcester district, 
which he represented for four years until 
two years ago. 


DUNCAN CAMERON ‘TURRENTINE, JR., 
Greenville, S. C., is winner of the medal 
given by the National Association of Cotton 





D. C. Turrentine, Jr. 


Manufacturers for the best all-round stu- 
dent in the Clemson College (S. C.) Tex- 
tile School. During the summers he has 
been employed in the Victor Monaghan 
Mill, in Greenville. His senior thesis was 
upon “The Effect of Variations in the 
Picks per Inch Upon the Warp Breaking 
Strength, Warp Take-up and Warp Elon- 
gation of Cotton Sheeting.” 


Dr. Uco Mancini, of Rome, Ga., an 
official and technical head of the Tubize- 
Chatillon Corp.’s plant there, has gone 


on a short vacation to his native country, 
Italy. 


G. H. McDoweE Lt, formerly head of the 
Cascade Knitting Mills, Cohoes, N. Y. 


. Was 
elected a director of the Y.M.C.A. in that 
city at the annual meeting. 

C. F. JAMEs, president of the Elizabeth 


James Mills, Marion, N. C., is the Repub- 
lican candidate for the State senate from 
the 27th district in the general election in 
November. 

R. M 


JONEs, vice-president of the Utica 
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(N. Y.) Knitting Co., delivered the prin- 
cipal address at the annual session of the 
New York State Educational Conference 
Association held last week at Syra- 


cuse, N. Y. 


T. A. Durrey, vice-president of Dela- 
ware Rayon Co. and New Bedford Rayon 
Co., sailed last week on the French liner, 
“Tle de France” for a vacation on the 
Continent. He will return some time in 
September. 


HERBERT LYMAN, vice-president, and 
Warp THoRON, treasurer of the Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co., of Boston, Mass., visited 
the Huntsville, Ala., plant of the company, 
during the closing of the mill village 
school, and gave a banquet for the alumni 
at the Russell Erskine Hotel there. 


CLARE H. Draper, vice-president of the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and family, 
will pass the summer at Hyannis, Mass. 


FENTENER VAN VLISSINGEN, vice-chair- 
man of American Enka Corp., has been 
named to the board of directors of Ameri- 
can Glanzstoff Corp. The following, all of 
whom are directors, were re-elected to the 
board; CARL BENRATH, Dr. Fritz BLUETH- 
GEN, Dr. E. Boos, S. R. Futter, Jr., chair- 
man of the board, Monroe C. GuTMAN, 
DeWitt MILLHAUSER, G. KREYENBROCK, 
Lupo_pH ROSENHEIM, A. SCHOENLICHT, H. 
W. SprtncoruM, Dr. W. SprIncoruM, 
BevERIDGE C. DuNLop and EvusTACE 
SELIGMAN. 


Dr. CHARLES MULLIN, head of the de- 
partment of chemistry and dyeing and 
rayon manufacture of the Textile School 
if Clemson College, Clemson College, S. C., 
sailed last week on the Red Star liner 
“Pennland.” While abroad Dr. Mullin will 
investigate the latest developments in rayon 
production from the technical viewpoint. 


R. H. Apams, textile research engineer, 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., is the 
author of an article entitled, “From Waste 
to Profits via Research,” which appears in 
the June issue of Factory and Industrial 
Management, one of the McGraw-Hill pub- 
lications. 


RowLanp E. Bartrp, of the James Bald- 
win Co., division of the U. S. Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co., Manchester, N. H., and RutH 
H. McMaster, Southbridge, Mass., will be 
married at the home of the bride’s mother 


on June 14. 


R. Wright Cannon, of Newberry, S. C., 
was awarded a medal for the highest aver- 
age in the two-year textile course at the 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 


BurRLEIGH LapwortH, son of FRANK A. 
LAPWoRTH, of William Lapworth & Sons, 
Milford, Mass., and Mrs. LApwortn, grad- 
uated from the University of Maine, Orono, 
Me., on June 9, the former in mechanical 
engineering and Mrs. Lapworth, bachelor 
ot arts. 





M. Brown has taken the position as 

ller of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 

erdam, N. Y., succeeding A. D. 
S71) ANDBERG. 


y CROUSELLE, who with his family 
een making his home at Rock Hill, 
for some time, being resident engi- 
in charge of the construction of the 
ing plant of the Rock Hill (S. C.) 
ting & Finishing Co., enlarging the 
s to the Catawba River, has been 
sferred to Tryon, Ga., where he is con- 
engineer for the construction of a 
ring plant. 


iN P. WOLFINGER, secretary-treasurer 

e Wolfinger Knitting Mills, Reading, 
'a., has been reappointed a member of the 
State aeronautics commission. 


~pENCER A. REED, former treasurer and 
ral manager of the Athol ( Mass.) 
ig. Co., has been elected vice-president of 
E. H. Roberts Co., Orange, Mass., 
wood turners. 


Vf 


loun C. WareE, manager of the Chicago 

e of the M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 

\\orcester, Mass., is making a visit to the 
me office. 


RoBERT ATHERBELT, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
now manager of Bedford-Johnson Co., 
nchburg, Va., succeeding Harry SACHS. 


L. Moore, formerly manager of the 
St. Catharine’s branch of the Monarch 
Knitting Co., Ltd., has been appointed man- 
ger of the Allen A Co.’s textile mill at 
Hlanever (Ont.), Can. 


Ropert W. CusHMAN has been appointed 
issistant agent for the Dwight Mfg. Co., 
\labama City, Ala. He was formerly em- 
ployed in the Dwight mills at Chicopee, 
Mass. 


\W. D. JENKINS, designer at the Judson 
\lills, Greenville, S. C., has resigned and 
is gone to Bath, S. C., where he will have 
similar position. 


+. L. Botton has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the plant of Alabama Mills Co., 
Haleyville, Ala. 


Mayor JEssE T. CRAWForD, superintend- 
nt of the Whitmire (S. C.) plant of the 
\ragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., for- 
erly superintendent of the Chester plant 
| the same company, is moving his family 
to Whitmire this week. 


ARTHUR GOLDTHORPE, has resigned as 

uperintendent of the Somerville (Conn.) 
ltg. Co., effective Sept. 1, at which time 
will have completed 37 years’ service for 
e company. Before 1893 he was a de- 

signer in a woolen mill in Huddersfield, 
negland. 


\ 


/. F. CRANFORD, superintendent of the 
lling Cotton Mills and the Cora Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C., has purchased a 
ndsome home on Highway No. 20. 


[rpy M. Gore, who has held the super- 

tendency at night of the Whitmire 

>. C.) plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Cot- 
Mills, Inc., has resigned. 


PauL M. SINecvarr, superintendent of 
Winfield (Ala.) plant of the Alabama 
lls Co., has been transferred to a sim- 
position at the Haleyville (Ala.) plant 
the same company. 

DILLINGS M. STEVENS, secretary and su- 

rintendent of the Mann & Stevens 
olen Co., East Brookfield. Mass.. has 











been elected a vice-president of the North 
Brookfield, Mass., Savings Bank. 


READING MONTGOMERY SMITH, assistant 
general superintendent of the Channing 
Smith Textile Corp., Cherry Valley, Mass., 
of which his father was head at the time 
of his death several years ago, and Helen 
Streeter, Worcester, Mass., are to be mar- 
ried at the home of the bride’s father on 
June 28. 


Harry I. HeEatH, paymaster at the 
Blackstone (Mass.) mill of the Lonsdale 
(R. I.) Co., for the last ten years, has 
resigned to take effect on June 15, as he 
has accepted a similar position in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


E_tmMer H. Renton, Providence, R. I., 
has succeeded Harry I. HeatH as _pay- 
master at the Blackstone ( Mass.) Mill of 


the Lonsdale (R. I.) Co. 


A. W. SPENCER, worsted spinner, has 
resigned his position with Regent Knitting 
Mills, Ltd., at St. Jerome (P. Q.) Can., 
and has joined the Spencer Worsted Co., 
Inc., Pawtucket, R. I., on the selling staff. 


Eimer J. ALrIx, automatic loomfixer for 
the Charlton Woolen Co., Charlton City, 
Mass., and Miss LENA BaBINnEAU of that 
village, are planning to be married this 
month, 


Epwarp BottroMLey, overseer of finish- 
ing for the Ashaway (R. I.) Woolen Co., 
has resigned his position on account of ill 
health. 


MICHAEL CLARE, second hand of finishing 
at Dunn Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. L., 
has been promoted to overseer of finishing 
succeeding JOHN LINNEHAN, who resigned 
to go with the Yorkshire Worsted Mills, 
Lenni Mills, Pa. 


Henry F. Horn, overseer ot weaving 
in the Fall River (Mass.) Division of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., has resigned, and is 
succeeded by MAx ERLBECK. 


J. W. Grey has been appointed over- 
seer of weaving at the Martinsville Cotton 
Mills, succeeding S. S. CopELAND, who re- 
cently resigned. 


CuHarLEs M. Howarp, overseer of dyeing 
at plant of Holden-Leonard Co., Benning- 
ton, Vt., has resigned in order to accept a 
similar position with the Yale ( Mich.) 


Woolen Mills. 


R. M. HuGHueEs recently resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Judson Mills, at 
Greenville, S. C., and was succeeded by 
S. J. ApAMs, who was promoted from 
second hand in weaving, and CrypE Dit. 
was promoted to second hand in weaving, 
in the place of Mr. Adams. 


A. A. Hurtey, formerly head of the day 
weaving department of the Chester (S. C.) 
plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills 
Inc., who recently accepted a similar posi 
tion with the Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, moved his family to Social Circle 
from Chester last week. 


D. R. Broom is now head of the weaving 
department of the Arcade Cotton Mills 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


A. P. McABEE has resigned as oversee? 
of weaving at the Pilot Division of the 
Consolidated Textile Corp., Raleigh, N. C., 
and accepted a similar position at the Cara 
leigh Mills Co., of the same place. 
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Obituary 


George Bavlies Sanford 
oD @ 


San- 


George Baylies Sanford, head of 
ford & Russell, wool goods selling agents, 
died June 9 at his home in Lawrence, L. I. 
He had celebrated his 69th birthday the 
previous day. Throughout his business life 
he was engaged in the woolen business, 
first in New England, and later in New 
York, where he began work in 1894. He 
founded Sanford & Russell, which suc- 
ceeded Stevens, Sanford & Jordan, and was 
active in its affairs until his death. 

Mr. Sanford began his business life with 
E. Allan & Co., of Boston. He was a mer- 
chant of the old school and among the 
deans of his industry. He was active in 
the work of the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, hav- 
ing occupied the office of president during 
one of the most difficult periods of its his- 
tory in 1919, succeeding Manton B. Met- 
calf, and having served on many of its 
committees. 

The firm of Sanford & Russell was one 
of a long list in which Mr. Sanford 
figured as a partner. Upon leaving E. Allan 
& Co., he operated on his own on a com- 
mission basis, selling the products of such 
mill organizations as E. T. Steele & Co., 
Livingston Mills, then owned and operated 
by Joseph Duse, and S. N. & C. Russell 
Mfg. Co. He had been associated with the 
last concern ever since. During the World 
War he was chairman of a joint committee 
appointed by the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers and 
the National Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers to cooperate with 
the Quartermaster’s Department of the 
American Army in supplying the Govern- 
ment with woolen goods. He was a mem- 
ber of the Boston chapter of the Society 
of the Cincinnati. He was one of the 
oldest members of the Rockaway Hunt- 
ing Club and served for manv years on 
its board of. governors. His widow, 
Mrs. Cardine Blodget Sanford, and two 
daughters. Mrs. Henry L. Bogert. Jr., and 
Mrs. William F. Phillips, both of Cedar- 
hurst, L. I., survive. 


Arthur J. Cumnock 


Arthur James Cumnock, prominently 
connected with the cotton goods industry 
for many years, died suddenly of heart 
disease at his home. 521 Park Ave., New 
York. on June 8. He was in his 63d vear. 
Mr. Cumnock was born on Feb. 12. 1868, 
at Danielsonville, Conn.. where his father, 
the late Alexander G. Cumnock, had gone 
to assume the direction of a mill. The 
family had long been residents of Lowell, 
Mass., where the father had been treasurer 
of the Appleton Mills. The son attended 
the Lowell High School and entered Har- 
vard in 1887. At college he plaved on the 
football team for four vears and was rated 
by many experts at the time as the best 
end in the country. In addition to his 
athletic ability, he was president of his 
class and a member of the Hasty Pudding 
Club, the Institute of 1770 and the A. D. 
Club. On leaving college in 1891. Mr. 
Cumnock came to New York and entered 
the cotton goods business. For vears he 
was president of Catlin & Co., Inc. until 
its consolidation in March with the Farish 


Co., Inc., when he became president of 
the newly formed Catlin Farish Co. At 
his death he was also president of the 


American Spinning Co., the Catlin Yarn 
Co., Inc., and the Florence Mills Co.; a 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


Monrovia Cotton Mills, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Cal., recently organized with a 
capital of $75,000, to operate a cotton 
mill in the vicinity of Los Angeles, will 
be represented by Muhleman, Anderson 
& Palmer, 520 Rowan Bldg., Los An- 
geles, attorneys. The incorporators in- 
clude R. E. Hoffman, C. L. Maudlin and 
T. M. Perkins, all of Los Angeles. 


Whittier Mills Co., Chattahooche, Ga., 
and the Manchester (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
have purchased additional humidifiers 


from the Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, 
By A: 


Blackstone (Mass.) Mill of the Lons- 
dale (R. I.) Co., will close June 14 and 
reopen June 23, and will close for a second 
period June 28 and reopen July 14. The 
plan was adopted to break depression 
shut-downs. The company is on a four- 
day schedule, with practically all of the 
550 employes working. 


American Printing Co., Fall River, 
Mass., on June 7, closed its cotton 
goods division for an indefinite period. 
According to Nathan Durfee, assistant 
treasurer and plant executive, the 
printing division will continue operations. 


Indian Orchard (Mass.) Co., closed its 
mills June 7, and will resume operations 
July 7. 


Maverick Mills, of East Boston, 
Mass., will close on July 3, and remain 
idle until July 21. This follows a pe- 
riod of several weeks of somewhat cur- 
tailed operation and, according to W. E. 
Barrett, the treasurer, is the first com- 
plete shut-down of the plant in a num- 
ber of years. Mr. Barrett states that it 
is an established policy of the company 
not to manufacture in excess of orders, 
and that this policy will be maintained. 


Carlton Yarn Mills, Inc., Cherryville, 
N. C., have recently had their old spray- 
ing equipment which they have used 
for several years, replaced with Borne 
Scrymser Co.’s 1930 Model R, the 
installation being made by Herbert 


Hinckley Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Ladlassie Mills, located at Anderson, 
S. C., one of the Gossett chain, is instal- 
ling additional machinery for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing rayon _ prod- 
ucts. The new installation includes one 
warper and a dozen winders. The work, 
officials state, will be completed within 
the next few weeks, giving the plant 
greater capacity for the preparation of 
rayon for conversion into rayon cloth. 


Idealite Mills, Cowpens, S. C., has 


. °9 


been granted a charter to manufacture 
and finish cotton and rayon products, 


*Indicates previous mention of project 
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with a capital stock of $5,000. President 
and treasurer, W. M. Moore and secre- 
tary, A. E. Moore. 


*Red River Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 
S. C., which were recently bought by 
Haynsworth & Haynsworth, of Green- 
ville, S. C., attorneys for the bond- 
holders, will be reorganized at once and 
operations will be resumed under the 
management of York Wilson, of Rock 
Hill, S. C. The plant is being over- 
hauled. 


Anderson Cotton Mills and the Apple- 
ton Co., both located at Anderson, S. C., 
have recently completed sewerage dis- 
posal systems in their respective textile 
villages. It is unauthoritatively stated 
that the Williamston (S. C.) plant of 
the Gossett chain of mills, located in 
Anderson County, is making plans to 
equip its mill village with sewerage and 
waterworks throughout. 


Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has installed additional Bahnson 
humidifiers in its spinning mill at Lup- 
ton City, Tenn. 


Goodyear Cotton Co., a subsidiary of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has started production in a new 
mill manufacturing fabric for automo- 
bile tires, at St. Hyacinthe, Que., re- 
cently acquired from the Canadian Man- 
hassett Cotton Co., and will develop to 
maximum output at an early date. 


Wool 


Daniels Mfg. Co., East Brookfield, 
Mass., resumed operations on June 9, 
after being shut down since November. 
The plant, which formerly had a day 
and night shift, will operate days only 
for the present, with about 200 hands. 


*Sunnybank Worsted Mill, _Inc., 
Holyoke, Mass., began production of 
men’s worsted suitings on June 9. Six- 
teen looms are being used at first. 
Others will be started soon. G. H. 
Pearsons is president and manager. 


Raritan (N. J.) Woolen Mills. Public 
auction sale of the real estate, machin- 
ery and equipment of this concern, 
formerly manufacturers of men’s woolen 
wear, dress goods and cloakings, will be 
held June 24 at 11 a.m. on the prem- 
ises. Sale will be conducted under aus- 
pices of Samuel T. Freeman & Co., 
Philadelphia, auctioneers. 


*S$. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. A bill in equity for the 
foreclosure of the first mortgage of $2.- 
000,000 on the plant of this firm, 25th 
& Reed Sts., where worsted yarns were 
spun, and for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver was filed in U. S. District Court 
June 7, by a bondholder. Business of 
the concern was. suspended several 
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weeks ago and its affairs have been 
process of liquidation. The application 
for foreclosing mortgage is based upon 
statement in bill that company is ins»!- 
vent, which has been denied by Andr: 
S. Webb, president. 


*Rosanna Mills, Upland, Pa. Plant 
and equipment of this concern, manu- 
facturers of plushes, which has been in 
receiver's hands, has been sold to Samuel 
Rawnsley, who will operate it, continu- 
ing the manufacture of cotton plushes 
The name under which it will be oper- 
ated has not been announced. 


a 
Knit 
Wayne Knitting Mills, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., have laid off approxi- 
mately 100 employes. The plant is work- 
ing now at about 65% of regular capac- 


ity. A new boiler plant is now under 
construction. 


*Corinth, Miss. Engineers are in- 
specting sites for the $1,000,000 hosiery 
mill that is to be located here by the 
Knit Goods Corp. of America, which 
will manufacture  full-fashioned — silk 
hosiery. The engineers are E. D. Smith 
and G. N. McTier of Greenville, S. C. 
M. T. Sharp, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, at Corinth, is cooperating 
in the selection of a site. 


Hudson Mills, Inc., Summit, N. J., 
recently removed from plant at 721-25 
Sip Ave., Union City, N. J., is leasing 
additional space in building on Morris 
Ave., Summit, heretofore occupied in 
part. The initial lease covered 20,000 
sq.ft. of floor space, and an additional 
floor in the same building, totaling 10,- 
000 sq.ft. of floor space, has now been 
taken over and will be occupied for ex- 
pansion. The company is concentrating 
production at new location and will give 
employment to over 200 operatives. 


Amsterdam (N. Y.) Hosiery Mfg. 
Co. has succeeded in having the zoning 
ordinance amended in that city and will 
now proceed with expansion plans. 


Gilbert Knitting Co., Inc., Little Falls, 
N. Y., which has been operating on a 
three-day basis for some time, is on full- 
time schedule, with employes working 
nine hours a day. 


Velvet-Knit Corp., Oswego, N. Y., is 
operating its plant on a 24-hour basis, 
manufacturing special wiping cloths for 
polishing automobiles. 


_ Augusta Knitting Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
is now increasing operations by taking 
on additional workers. 


*H. C. Aberle Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has resumed operation, and orders will 
be filed as received, according to G. C. 
Aberle, treasurer of the company. He 
further stated that continuous operation 
of the mills is contemplated. This marks 
a change in policy from that described at 
the time the mill shut down several 
weeks ago. 


Fidelity Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have taken on additional knitters 
and are now operating every machine 
on a double shift. Recently the mill 





} 


st 





bec in to make crepe numbers, which 
h since become a fairly large part of 
its output. 


Quaker Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

\ xximately 900 employes of this 
( any, manufacturers of full-fash- 
| hosiery, were laid off last week 
for an indefinite period. 


Strahan & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
ifacturers of full-fashioned hosiery, 
now located in their new plant, 
h was recently completed by Julian 
imshon, engineer. The plant is run- 

niig day and night at present, being 

one of the few textile plants in the city 
that basis. 


Phoenixville (Pa.) Hosiery Mills are 
erating 24 hours a day, contrary to a 
report that they were on part time. A 
ew addition has just been completed. 


Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Inc., Read. 


ing, Pa., have given their employes a 


second wage cut amounting to about 
15%, according to I. C. Eberly, pres- 


ident. 


Amagansett Knitting Co., Pawtucket 
R. L., recently organized with a capital 
of $25,000, to operate a local mill, will 
be represented by Elmer F. Hornby, 15 


Harding St., Pawtucket, one of the 
principal incorporators. Other incor- 
porators are James L. Jenks and Mary 
H. Barnes, both of Pawtucket. 


Cullom & Boren Co., Dallas, Tex. 
will soon begin operations in a local 
knitting mill, now being established, 
and plan to develop large output at an 
early date. 


Merrill (Wis.) Knitting Co., has con- 
solidated with the Lincoln Knitting Co., 
and the newly organized concern will 

perate as the Lincoln Knitting Mills, 
with Harry Krom as president. John F 
Rehfeld, former head of the Merrill 
Knitting Co., is retiring. 


*Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe, (Que.) Can., has completed 
its plant, which is two-story and base- 
ment, 200 x 100 ft.. of concrete and 
brick construction. When in full oper- 
ation 300 hands will be employed. The 
throwing department is capable of pro- 
ducing 5,000 Ib. of silk weekly and the 
omplete dyeing and finishing depart- 
ment will have a production of 3.500 
dozen hose weekly. It is intended to 
run the 33 legging machines and 17 
footing machines on a day and night 
schedule to keep up with the company’s 
business. The company has opened an 
fhee in the new Drummond Square 
Building, in Montreal, to handle sales 
throughout Canada. 


Silk 


Willimantic (Conn.) Silk, Inc., which 
1S been operating 24 hours a day, has 
irtailed operations to 12 hours daily. 


Novelty Silk Co., Paterson, N. J.. re- 
ently organized with a capital of $50,- 
00, will take over and operate company 

same name, with local mill at No. 2 
roadway. Incorporators of the new 
mpany include James W. Broadfoot, 






*Indicates previous mention of project. 









Paterson; and Charles Cosentino, Clif- 


ton, N. J. 
Pinehurst Silk Mills, Hemp, N. C., will 


complete installation of 72 additional 
looms in July, making a total of 168 
looms on rayon crepes. 


Rose Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of novelty and thrown 
silk yarns, are moving to a new location 
in which they will install machinery and 
equipment more than doubling present 
capacity. They are located at York & 
Waterloo Sts., but have already started 
to move machinery to building recently 
acquired at Rosehill & Indiana Ave. It 
is expected removal will be completed by 
early fall. 


Jaunty Silk Co., Scranton, Pa., an in- 

terest of Garfinkel & Ritter, 468 Totowa 
Ave., Paterson, N. J., is taking over addi- 
tional space in the Lackawanna Mills on 
3rook St., and will install equipment for 
increased silk production, used by the 
parent company at the Paterson plant. 
A total of 60,000 sq.ft. of floor space will 
be used at Scranton, with employment 
of over 600 operatives. 


Fortuna Silk Mills, Inc., Pawtucket, 
R. I., recently chartered with a capital 
of 500 shares of stock, no par value, to 
operate a local mill, will be represented 
by Edward Fowler, 50 Johnson St., 
Pawtucket, one of the principal incor- 
porators. Other incorporators are Joseph 
Goodman and Max Winograd, both of 
Pawtucket. : 


Rayon 


American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C., 
now has a total of 2,140 persons em- 
ployed at its plant, according to an- 
nouncement made last week. Several 
hundred men, women and boys have re- 
cently been added to the force. 


Alamance Weaving Co. of Burlington, 
N. C., has been granted a charter to con- 
duct a business of spinning, weaving and 
manufacturing silk, cotton and rayon 
yarn. Authorized capital stock, $100,000; 
subscribed stock, $300. Incorporators 
are: R. Eberhart, L. F. Winslow and 
D. Watkins, all of Burlington. 


A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, Inc., Bur- 
lington, N. C., are closed temporarily, 
and the date of resuming operations is 
uncertain, according to Dr. Frederich 
Neiderhauser, recently elected managing 
director. 


Viscose Co. of America, Inc., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., has reduced hours at its 
local mill from 37 to 34 hr. per week, 
effective June 2, to continue until further 
notice. 


Fi & e 
inishing 
Valkone Dye & Finishing Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. An offer has been 
made to the receivers of this concern, 
dyers and finishers of fabrics, to pur- 
chase its assets for a sum equivalent to 
$109,900. Offer has been made by S. 
Sacks, representing a syndicate which 
proposes to take over the affairs and 


operate the plant at Oxford & How- 
ard Sts. 
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Textile Patents 


machine. 1,760,516. 
Cranston, R. I. Assigned 
to Moore Fabric Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
DYHING machine. 1,760,798. James H. 
Thompson, Trenton, N. J. Assigned to 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co., Groveville, 

Pee we 

FABRIC-trade-marking device. 1,760,361. 
Erik Gilbert Jebsen, Kristiansand, Nor- 
way. Assigned to Curtis & Marble Ma- 
chine Co., Worcester, Mass. 

FELTING and fulling machine. 
Carl Hans Rehfus-Oberlander, 
the-Rhine, Germany. 

HRepDDLE and lingo and 
the same, Combined. 1,760,649. John 
Jacob Kaufmann, Elkins Park, Pa. 
Assigned to Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

KNOTTING appliance. 1,760,297. Thomas 
Collins, Timperly, England. Assigned to 
Cook & Co., Manchester, England. 


DRYING and finishing 


Svan Norden, 


1,760,517. 
Kehl-on- 


method of making 


Loom shuttle, Self-threading. Phineas A. 
Millis and Marvin Johnson, Uxbridge, 
Mass. 


Intermittent feeler mechanism for. 
1,761,576. Elvin D. MacArthur, Wollas- 
ton, Mass. Assigned to Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Let-off mechanism for. 1,761,611. 
Horace H. Burdett, Hopedale, Mass. 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Looms, Picking motion for. 1,760,981. 
Albert A. Gordon and Irving H. Verry, 
Worcester, Mass. Assigned to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Looms, Protector mechanism for. 1,760,970. 
Walter H. Wakefield, Worcester, Mass. 
Assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Protector mechanism for. 1,760,971. 
Walter H. Wakefield, Worcester, Mass. 
Assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Thread clearer 
Richard G. Turner, Worcester, Mass. 
Assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 


LOOMS, 


for. 1,760,969. 


Loom, Weaving. 1,760,948. Maurice 
Charles Henri Octave Lecocq, Cambrai, 
France. 

Loom, Weft replenishing. 1,760,958. Jacob 
B. Oleh, Providence, R. Assigned to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Luster of goods made of animal hair and 
wool, Process for increasing the. 
1,760,738. Erich Bohm, Vienna, Austria. 

Narrow fabric looms, Let-off motion for. 
1,760,236. Hubert Haywood, Wirksworth, 
England. 

PRINTED fabrics, Method of making. 1,761,- 
005. Alfred Burns, Easthampton, Mass. 
Assigned to West 3oylston Mfg. Co., 
Easthampton, Mass. 

SHUTTLE. 1,761,416. 
Paterson, N. J. 

SPINNING machines, Silk flyer for. 1,760,941. 
Howard M. Fenstemaker, Bloomsburg, 
Pa. 

SPINNING or winding machines, Builder 
mechanism for. 1,761,574. Harry A. 
Leonard, Hopedale, Mass. Assigned to 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

STRAIGHT knitting machine. 1,760,703. 
Paul Lieberknecht, Chemnitz, Germany. 
Assigned to Maschinenfabrik Einsiedel 
Gesellschaft mit beschrankter Haftung, 
Chemnitz, Germany. 

THREAD guide. 1,760,453. Paul Uhlig 
Paterson and Walter Ulrich, Little Falls, 
N. J. 


John W. Steward, 


THRBAD-moistening device. 1,760,032. 
Joseph Amon, Rahway, N. J. 

Warp-stop-motion separator. 1,760,967. 
George H. Shutt, New Bedford, Mass. 


Assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Wert-replenishing looms, Thread holder 
for. 1,760,982. Albert <A. Gordon, 
Worcester, Mass. Assigned to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 


WeFrt-replenishing mechanism, Multicolor. 
1,760,949. Carl J. Lindegren, Providence, 
R. I. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Wert needle. 1,760,831. Edgar F. Hatha- 
way, Wellesley and Walter Bixby, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Assigned to Shawmut Engi- 
neering Co., Boston, Mass. 

YARN carriers or tube frame. _ 1,760,271. 
Edgar F. Hathaway, Wellesley, Mass. 
Assigned to Shawmut Engineering Corp., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

YARN spool for tube frames and the like. 
1,760,809. Walter Bixby, Boston, Mass. 
Assigned to Shawmut Engineering Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Questions and 
Answers 





























We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. We 
do not undertake routine analysis of woven or knitted fabric 
construction, or investigation involving unusual expense. 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
inquiring, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a 
request that the name be withheld.—EDITor. 





Needle Breakage in 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Plants 
Technical Editor: 


What is a reasonable needle cost per dozen for a full- 
fashioned hosiery mill? Last year our cost was appro.xi- 
mately 4c. per dozen, which appears to the writer ab- 
normally high and which could be accounted to many 
chiefly, the training of new help and the putting 
of new men on fine-gauge machines running picot, ete. 

We would like to know what methods are satisfactory 
for creating a deeper interest in the knitter for the care 
of his needles, to cut his waste toa minimum. In one of 
the Philadelphia full-fashioned hosiery mills where the 
writer was employed for a short while, it was the policy 
of the firm to credit each week 50c. on each knitter’s pay, 
and on each package of needles he received he Was 
charged 50c. We want a system that will not work an 
myjustice upon the knitter. (7177) 


rCASONS 


This question, like Mark Twain's statement about the 
weather, is one that has had much said about it and very 
little done about it. Needle breakage is traceable to so 
many different causes that we doubt if there has ever 
been or ever will be established what could be considered 
a universal standard of cost per needle or per dozen. 
Neither will there be very many mills found with parallel 
needle costs. 

The life of a needle in the first place depends on the 
grade of steel and the tempering of the needle as sup- 
plied by the needle manufacturer. Until very recently, 
tempering of needles was carried out largely by the rule 
of the thumb, and we understand it is still something of 
guess work on the part of many needle manufacturers. 
This means at the outset that a manufacturer may get 
one batch of needles tempered too hard and another too 
soft, either of which greatly shortens the life and useful- 
ness of the needle. 

Granting that this condition could be absolutely cor- 
rected and needles of uniform and satisfactory standard 
supplied, it will still be found that one manufacturer is 
( verloading his needles by knitting fabric too heavy to 
he best suited to the gauge of the machine: another mav 


1 


be tound doing the exact reverse 


knitting fabric entirely 
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too light or close for the gauge of the machine. Eit\er 
condition seriously impairs the life of the needles. 

Other operators will be found running their machines 
at excessively high speed, which tends to crystallize the 
needles and shorten their life. In addition to these con- 
ditions there is always the possibility of heavy yarns, 
knots, etc., causing excessive needle breakage. To this 
will be added other mechanical troubles of the machine 
which sometimes develop, breaking practically every 
needle in the machine. The final, greatest hazard of all 
is the training of new knitters. 

We believe it would be thoroughly possible to demon- 
strate that all different gauges of machines can be oper- 
ated under the same relative conditions with a relative 
cost of needles per dozen. We mean by this that a 26- 
gauge full-fashioned machine working under the condi- 
tions best suited for a 36-gauge machine will break just 
as many needles per dozen as a 48-gauge machine work- 
ing under the same relatively best-suited conditions for 
the gauge. We believe that in a well-organized full- 
fashioned mill in which machines are operated in the 
main with trained help, needle cost can be reduced to a 
uniform figure of around 2c. per dozen, or slightly less. 
However, we consider a consumption of an average of 
two needles per dozen, when all hazards of the needle 
are taken into consideration, as being a good average of 
cost. 

We suppose that there are a great many methods for 
creating a deeper interest in the knitter for the care of 
his needles, but probably no method is as good as main- 
taining well-trained knitters and keeping them under 
careful supervision. We dislike all methods of bonuses, 
charges, etc., for this purpose. If a knitter is misin- 
formed, the mere charging him or crediting him with 
50c. or $1.00 each time he gets a package of needles will 
have very little effect in correcting his shortcoming. Ii 
he is misinformed, it should be his foreman’s place to 
see that he is carefully and correctly instructed. After 
such instruction he should be given a chance to take care 
of his needles, machine, and production; and, if he fails, 
a more cooperative knitter should be given his place. 
We believe any system different from this will work an 
injustice on the employe. 

It is the foreman’s duty to know the characteristics of 
each individual knitter under his supervision. It is also 
his duty to know what is a satisfactory standard of 
needle breakage for his plant. If each knitter is assigned 
a definite quantity of needles and records are kept, there 
should be no trouble in isolating knitters and machines 
giving an excessive amount of trouble. The trouble may 
then be corrected by removing the cause, which might 
or might not be the knitter’s fault. 

Of the penalty methods used for influencing knitters 
toward greater care of their needles, probably none is so 
good or so widely adopted as the one you have men- 
tioned ; i.e., crediting them with 50c. and charging them 
that amount for each package. But even with such a 
system, it is desirable to insist upon a high quality of 
work and upon top production. This will make it neces- 
sary for the men to keep their needles in good shape. 
It has also been found desirable by some mills to deduct 
from the knitter’s credit a good stocking for every bad 
one passed in for good, in addition to deducting the bad 
one. 

We repeat that there is nothing so good as personal 
supervision in this matter, and we know that alert fore- 
men make a practice of going among the machines at 
intervals looking for broken selvage needles and needles 








out on selvage, throwing out the needle bar and raising 


the iabric to the top of the needles in order to see 
whether there are any low beards, etc. This method 
st to influence the knitters toward caring for their 
s more than any other. 


= 


How Much Silk Must Commission 
Throwsters Return? 


ical Editor: 
ould like to ask a few questions in regard to some 
ission work. Suppose a silk house sends me ten 
of silk to spin 60/65 turns per inch, five thread, 
and the net weight of the silk is 1,060 lb. in the ten bales. 
Suppose I soaked it so as to have 25% boil-off. How 
h silk of the 10 bales must I return to him, and how 
waste do they allow in 10 bales? 

Can you tell me how many yards there are in 1 |b. of 
¢) twist, according to the following list [see list re- 
produced in reply, with yardages|. This silk is taken 

the spinning machine with a 25% boil-off. This 
be asking a lot, but I shall certainly appreciate the 
rmation very much, (7199) 


Our answer will not govern any one ten-bale lot, but 
we shall endeavor to strike a general average to cover 

lengthy run. 

In the first place we must make clear just what “net 
weight” means. To do this we shall assume that this 
1.060 Ib. is conditioned weight plus 2%. We shall also 
assume that the silk is white Japan. If it is actually 
China or Italian, the raw boil-offs will be different and 
will have a decided influence upon the resultant yardage. 
You say the silk comes off the spinning frame with a 
257 boil-off. This means very little, as we do not 
know what the moisture contant is after throwing. On 
the other hand, if the stock were Italian, which has a 
23°; boil-off in the raw-and only increases to 25% 
luring throwing, there would be almost no clearance. 
lt may therefore be seen that the question is very diffi- 

lt to answer intelligently. 

'laowever, as already explained, we shall assume that 

silk is Japan stock with a boil-off in the raw of about 
18.50% and that the 1,060 raw pounds mentioned is 
uditioned weight plus 2%. Assuming that, when the 
wwster is finished, the boil-off is 25% and the mois- 
content 11 plus 2, the approximate yardage which 

uld result per pound would be as follows: 


read Denier Turns Yards per Pound 
2 20/22 60/65 85,000 
; 13/15 70/76 132,000 
13/15 60/65 85,000 
} 13/15 60/65 62,500 
5 13/15 60/65 49.500 
5 13/15 70/75 48,000 
3 20/22 50/55 32.000 
13/15 50/55 40,000 
7 20/22 55/60 21,500 
13/15 55/60 26,000 
} 20/22 40/45 16,000 


ut ask how much silk must the throwster return 
return weight is very misleading unless the correct 
weights of spools, exact boil-off, and the moisture 
nt are definitely known. This information can only 


ietermined by testing before and after throwing to 
rmine the dry-fiber content of the silk, as the waste 
culated only from test reports based on net dry 
before and after throwing. 
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HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 
annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 








It must also be remembered that the yardages given 
herein are only approximate. The raw silk itself varies 
in size as much as 10% in the raw, so that no exact 
yardage can be given. The resultant yardage, therefore, 
in thrown yarn, providing of course the silk has the 
boil-off and moisture mentioned above, is dependent upon 
the size of raw stock and the method and tension used 
in throwing. There are extremely wide variations in 
yardages of the same count due to these variations in 
the raw silk. 

Since this question is too long and technical to treat 
thoroughly herein, we advise you to obtain a table 
and treatise on the subject, giving the resultant yardages 
of all crepe threads at the different boil-offs, which has 
been prepared after fifteen years of study by Irving 
Lewin, of Lang & Lewin, Inc. This table and treatise, 
if carefully studied, will give you a detailed description 
of the very points in which you are interested. The 
article appears in the “Calculation Manual for Broad- 
silk Manufacturers,” which can be obtained from the 
Silk Assoc. of America, 468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. A 
general throwing waste of about 2 to 24% we should 
consider a fair average allowance. 


o 


Marking and Treating 
Brake Lining 


Technical Editor: 

I am interested in the following information: What 
kind of equipment is used for trademarking and stencil- 
ing asbestos brake lining? What kind of equipment is 
used for treating asbestos brake banding with oils, tars, 
or other chemicals. (7185) 


We have been informed that some of the larger manu- 
facturers of brake lining do their marking or stenciling 
entirely by hand. It seems quite probable, however, that 
stenciling of this type of material could be accomplished 
with apparatus similar to that which is used in the textile 
industry for trademarking or stamping fabrics and fab- 
ric selvages. 

The impregnating equipment consists of a sheet-iron 
tank, perhaps 24x36 in. and 30 in. deep, in the bottom 
of which is placed a coil through which is passed 
live steam. 

The first purpose of the heat is to maintain the 
impregnating compound in a liquid state. At a short 
distance above the coil are placed two or three rollers 
each 3 to 4 in. in diameter. The material to be im- 
pregnated is drawn from the roll or loom block, the 
end is entered into the compound, under one of the 
rolls, up and through a metal die (which removes the 
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excessive and between a draft 


rollers. 


compound - pair of 


The material is allowed to dry in the air and is then 
passed through a heavy calender or rolling mill which 
compresses the banding on all four sides, thus shaping 
it. The is tremendous. Asphalt diluted with 
various light oils is used as the base of many impreg- 
nating compounds. 


pressure 


o 


Effect on Noil of Delaying Feed 
on Heilman Cotton Comb 


T echnical 
Does 


( omber 


Editor: 
delaying the 
mcrease or 


time of feeding on a Heilman 
decrease the percentage of noil? 
(7226) 


Delaying the time of feeding increases the percentage 
of noil because it increases the overlapping of feeding 
and detaching. While these two motions overlap, the 
fiber is of course being drawn from the lap while the 
lap is being entered at the back of the top comb. The 
curling up which results at the back of the top-comb 
is the direct cause of removal of noil. 


needles greater 


e 


Ve . . ¥ . 7 ™ 7 
Finishing Camel’s-Hair Cloaking 
E:ditor: 

I am enclosing two small samples of camel’s-hair cloth 
hoth the same), and I would like 
this cloth should be finished. 


be woven to finish 57 in. 


Technical 


your advice on how 
How wide should the cloth 


wide and how is the raised effect 


obtained on the face? Also can this effect be obtained 

with fulling, napping, and shearing? (7175) 
The clips submitted are two samples of this popular 

fabric, which has been used extensively in women’s wear 


and top-coatings for men. The setting in the loom would 
to be determined by the number of ends and picks 
and the finished weight required. 

The fact that the warp is made of single and the 
filling of two-ply yarn allows all the nap on the face to 
be taken from the filling. Since the filling is a two-ply 
thread, and a rather soft twist, napping will have to be 
done very carefully. Nap light and often, in 
as much of the cover as possible. 


have 


order to 
preserve 

Nap before fulling in the grease. 
is used, run the it three or four times from 
each end. If a double-acting napper is used, run six 
to eight times from one end. In either case make 
nap with the twill well covered. 
as lightly 
pulled out, a 
face 


If a single napper 


LOK ds over 


a close 
Make sure the napping 
: otherwise the nap will be 
good deal of it will be lost as flocks, and the 
will look hungry and bare. 

The fulling should be done with a good palm-oil soap, 
5 oz. to the gallon, with 2 oz. of 
leneth two inches more to the 
called for. Also draw the 
not less than 59 in. wide. 


is done as possible 


sal soda. Full up in 
vard than the length 
goods from the fulling mills 


After washing and before drying, give a light napping 
to break up the face. Then dry and shear level before 
taking the goods to the napper for the dry and finished 
napping. 
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Final napping and shearing will all depend upon ‘the 
thoroughness of the preceding processes. You ill 
notice that the nap is short and level, and rubbing does 
not disturb it much. This is due partly to the mild: 
of the napping; there was little flocking or waste. I: is 
also due to the action of the raising brush on the shear 
This brush should not travel faster than the cloth, in 
order that it may raise the pile straight up and not lay 
it over. 

The shearing should be done in easy stages, until the 
desired length of pile is obtained. The last two or three 
times through should be made without change. Time, 
care, and thoroughness will be amply repaid on a fabric 
such as this. After shearing, the goods should be sub- 
jected to light pressing, followed by steaming of the face, 
and winding on a roll in which it is left over night 


® 


Dyeing Serges in the Grease 
Technical Editor: 

Recently we have been considering the feasibility of 
dyeing serges in the grease. Will you kindly advise us 
as to the practicability of this process and how the results 
compare with goods dyed by the usual methods? 

(7190) 


Dyeing of serges in the grease is now being tried out 
in a number of mills. However, this is not a new idea, 
as it was successfully accomplished in a well-known Phil- 
adelphia dyeing and finishing plant over twenty years 
ago. The purpose of this treatment is to have the goods 
finish about loom weight, since the saving of an ounce 
of worsted yarn to a yard of goods is well worth while. 
In addition, when dyeing in the grease, the expense for 
soap is reduced and part of the labor in the wet-finish- 
ing department is eliminated. Compared with the process 
of scouring before dyeing, this method effects consid- 
erable reduction in cost. 

Before dyeing in the grease, oil spots must be removed 
and the goods crabbed. Oijls used in carding are im- 
portant, since they must be removed by hot water or a 
weak ammonia bath in the dye kettle. The natural oil 
is still left in the wool; and this, with some small gain 
from the dyestuffs, gives a fabric which is about loom 
weight. 

There is vast difference between the odor of a clean, 
scoured batch of wood and that of a well-scoured, fin- 
ished piece of cloth. This leads us to believe that the 
natural oil in the wool is not completely removed until 
the fabric reaches the wet-finishing department. 
ish there is considerable difference between these fabrics 
and those dyed in the usual manner. Goods dyed in the 
grease feel heavier and firmer, but that desirable smooth 
handle is missing. 


In fin- 


Several methods have been recommended to improve 
the handle of these fabrics, but it is doubtful whether 
they can be finished to equal goods which are well 
scoured in a good soap. When goods are scoured there 
is always the possibility of kettle wrinkles. A 15-min. 
run in a dry fulling mill will lessen the chances of this 
and may improve the handle of the finished fabric. With 
proper precautions even dyeing seems possible. If 
competitor is dyeing in the grease, using a conditioning 
machine, and selling his goods for a lower price, other 


textile mills may finally be forced to adopt this sort of 
method. 





Simplified Silk Loom 


YROMPTON & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
( 4 Mass., has recently placed on the market a simpli- 
silk loom constructed with 61 fewer parts than the 

r type. In addition to the elimination of unneces- 

y parts, a number of other improvements and inno- 

ions have been made in the design of the machine. 

\mong the features of the loom are included a frame 

sturdy construction, with heavy loomsides ground on 

th faces, and with all girts, arches, etc., made of 

ructural steel; main bearings in form of a cartridge 

hich can be supplied as a plain or roller bearing; and 

ving and shipping device comprising a one-piece 

illey frame with three-point suspension on loomside, 
new General Electric motor, pressed-steel gear guards, 
clutch having cast-iron internal expanding ring and said 
to give no end thrust, one handle for controlling both 
-hipping and brake mechanism, and cap-screw fasten- 
ng for crankshaft gear to permit shifting position for 
timing. 

(ther improvements are a new batwing motion and 
picking shoe designed to provide constant acceleration 
to the shuttle, and a square picking shaft to enable all 
picking shoes to be machined alike. The base consists 
fa structural-steel angle to which lay-swords, layends, 
and laywood are bolted. Drop-box end is made with 
adjustable box guides, picker slot, and picker rod; while 
the lifter rod is arranged to permit easy alignment of 
the drop box. All binders are of steel and wood with 
leather face, the swing reed is arranged with clips for 
the reed in hand rail and backstay, and crank connectors 

re fitted with shims at wrist end. 

lor protection there is a new type of shock-absorbing 
hunter iron. The box motion, which is of the positive- 
geared type, can be changed to operate as a call-box 
motion by substitution of a sliding-tooth pinion for the 
solid pinion. A simple giveway is provided at bottom 
ot lifter rod. In the let-off the beam stands are de- 
signed so that three different lengths of beam can be 
iccommodated. Take-up drive gears have wider faces 
than those of the older loom. The take-up is arranged 
to lift either the hold pawl or push pawl when the loom 








Feldlock 
Dualfeed machine 






New Machinery & Processes 
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Simplified 
silk loom 


knocks off. To enable the weaver to release friction 
without disturbing the setting, the friction disk for driv- 
ing the rubber-covered cloth roll is supplied with a reset 


device. Standard equipment includes electric warp stop, 
electric feeler, and Alemite fittings. All parts are 
machined. 


Feldlock Dualfeed Machine 


ELDLOCK Dualfeed machines for lap-seam felling 

on medium- and heavy-weight fabrics have been 
placed on the market recently by Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co., 656 Broadway, New York. These ma- 
chines, which are made in both two- and three-needle 
types, are said to be particularly suited to the manufac- 
ture of overalls, workshirts,-and similar garments. They 
may also be used for sheet seaming and end seaming in 
bleacheries and dyehouses, and for other tubular-seam- 
ing operations. 

Construction is similar to the well-known Feldlock 
machine, incorporating the feed-off-the-arm principle. 
There has been added, however, the Dualfeed device 
designed to synchronize the top-feed mechanism with 
the under-feed movement. It is stated that this devel- 
opment enables the operator to seam heavy-weight fabrics 
at high speeds with the assurance of both sides ending 
evenly. Likewise, it is said that difficulties formerly 
occasioned by cross seams are eliminated. 


Automatic Self-Doffing Calender 


N AUTOMATIC self-doffing calender for cottor 
pickers has been brought out recently by H & B 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. Operations 
accomplished automatically by this Ramdsell calender are 
releasing brake, raising lap racks, severing lap sheet, 
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doffing finished lap, placing new lap roll, folding end of 
lap, lowering lap racks, and resetting brake. No manual 
assistance is necessary during these operations; and it 1s 
stated that doffing is accomplished with smoothness and 
accuracy and without stopping the machine. Continuous 
operation is said to result in the following advantages : 
increased production of 8 to 10% ; a more even and level 
lap, due to the fact that sirice there is no stoppage of 
the machine, cotton does not pile up at the cages ; reduced 
power consumption; and lower labor costs. 

The device is designed to eliminate bad piecings and 
to give a fixed yardage for each lap. In addition to 
being applicable to either the finisher, intermediate, or 
breaker lappers on new equipment, the device 1s so 
constructed that it applied to older types of 
‘rs sold by the manufacturer of the new automatic 


calende is 


can be 
] 1¢ ke 


Device Determines Number of 
Courses in Knit Fabries 
| pie apmy se ENT of the number of courses in knit 
4 goods is facilitated by use of an improved Lunom- 


eter recently developed by H. P. Luhn, 122 East 42nd 
St., New York. The instrument is designed to allow 


the number of courses per inch of knit fabrics to be 
It has a range from 25 to 60 
courses per inch and is also equipped with a metric 
showing 


determined at a glance. 


scale courses per centimeter. Accuracy of 


















Device for determining number 
of courses in knit fabric 
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reading is said to be high, and in all cases more 
sufficient for commercial requirements. 

Type F Lunometer is a high-precision instrum 
made of Viscoloid, a non-breakable and flexible mater 
The graduations of the course reader have been . 
proved so that it shows a more distinct circular read 
point. In addition, the instrument has been designed 
in such a way that, if no satisfactory reading point can 
be obtained in one position, a clear figure will app 
by turning the Lunometer 180 deg. To enable its use 
as a pocket instrument it is furnished in a chamo 
lined leather case measuring 25x9 in. 


Floodlight 


FRRYPE ADA floodlight, a small compact unit, has 

been announced recently by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Depending upon the style of reflector and 
lens with which it is equipped, the floodlight will give 
either a narrow or wide beam and varying range. This 
flexibility adapts the unit to a diversity of uses. The 
housing is constructed of cast silicon-aluminum alloy 
and is non-corrosive, dust- and weatherproof. Reflectors 
are made of crystal glass in either smooth or hammered 
surface. A variety of heat-resisting lens—clear or 
colored—in plain, spread, or diffusing styles are available. 


Double-Lift Selvage Jacquard 


— in plain type of trademarks, names, 
or other words on selvages is simplified by means 
ef an improved 16-hook, double-lift selvage jacquard 
brought out by John T. Hardaker, Ltd., Bradford, Eng- 
land, represented in this country by H. Edward Jetfer- 
son, 620 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. This 
machine adapts the principle of the double-lift jacquard ; 
but in place of the usual cards, there is substituted an 


Ramsdell automatic self-doffing 
calender for cotton picker 















Floodlight 





Electric floor-scrub- 
bing and polishing 
machine 


ndless strip of strong manila paper having the name, 
ademark, ete., punched in it. 

Since the design of the selvage repeats on from 200 
to 400 picks and there usually is a card required for every 
ick, elimination of a set of cards results in saving of 
[t is stated that the apparatus does not de- 
rease the capacity of the dobby, and that it offers no 
hstruction to the weaver. The jacquard is simple in 
lesign and can be fitted to a loom in a few hours; it has 
no square cylinder and occupies a height of only 48 in. 
from the loom top rail to the top of the machine. 
rollers support the paper bearing the design. The devic« 
s applicable to both plain tappit looms and looms having 
louble rails. Designs can be punched in the paper at 
the rate of 200 picks per hour with hand plates or at the 
rate of 1,000 picks per hour with a machine of the 
kevboard type. 


¢ 
yi 


expense. 


Two 


Mixing, Spraying, and 
Circulating Machine 


ke QOUIPMENT for mixing, circulating, or spraying 
4 oils, dyes, starch emulsions, softeners, sizing com- 
pounds, and similar liquids has been brought out by 
Herbert Hinckley, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. This machine, 
which is known as the “Little Whale,” consists of an 
electrically driven mixer and sprayer mounted on a tank. 
lhe “Little Whale” has a capacity of three gallons per 
minute. Standard equipment includes a metering pump, 
electric motor, hose, spravhead, and tank. 


Electric Floor-Scrubbing and 
Polishing Machines 


kK LECTRIC fioor-secrubbing and polishing machines in 
«4 three new models have been introduced recently 
y Finnell System, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. Model 16F 
jounts a 15-in. diameter brush ring, driven 175 r.p.m. 
y a 4-hp. General Electric waste-packed motor. This 
iachine will operate freely in alleys having a width of 
8 in., under furnishings having a 6- or 7-in. clearance 
rom the floor, and flush up to baseboards. <A 7-qt. 
ater tank on the handle feeds water to the floor through 







Fabric manufactured on double-lift 
selvage jacquard 
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spraying machine 


the center of the 
brush ring. 

Model 17F has 
an 18-in. diameter 
brush ring, driven 
by a ?-hp. motor. 
This is said to be 
the most powerful 
floor machine per 
brush contact built, 
and is particularly 
efficient on heavy- 
duty scrubbing operations. 
capacity. 

Model 80 is of the twin-disk type, and has two 10-in. 
diameter brush ring; it is driven by a 4 hp. motor. 
(his machine scrubs a 21-in. path and is designed to 
satisfy the requirements for a machine combining high 
capacity with ease of operating. Horizontal gear-driven 
brush rings and the adjustable-to-prone position of the 
handle permit operation of this machine for full length 
under machinery or other fixtures. 


Thermostat to control 
industrial heating units 


The water tank is of 


4-gal. 


Thermostat to Control Industrial 
Heating Units 


ENERAL Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., an- 

nounces the CR-2992-A-1 thermostat for use with 
industrial heating units where very close control of the 
heat is not required. The new device is available in 
three principal ratings. Operating ranges are 60 to 
200° F., 150 to 300° F., and 250 to 400° F. Current 
carrying capacity is 15 amperes at 115 or 230 volt a.c. 
or 4+ ampere at the same d.c. voltages. The thermostat 
will operate with a differential of 5% of the maximum 
temperature range. 
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Silk Prices Approach Liquidation Level 


June or July Will Probably See Bottom, With Slow 
! Recovery, Predicts Dr. Haney 


O ONE now denies that at pres- 
ent the silk situation is bad. 
Japanese exports have been 
ning at the same time that the into- 


movement has been increasing, 
the result that enormous stocks 
accumulated in that country. The 


uation has been made worse by the 
d toward increased consumption of 
ther than Japanese silks. The in- 
‘try shows a world-wide depression, 
everywhere there has been a trend 
rd the substitution of rayon. 
it at last it seems time to begin to 
ior bottom. The situation in silk, 
of these days, is going to get as 
k as it is possible to be. Some day, 
prices are going to stimulate con- 
ption and curtail production to such 
extent that prices will recover. 
\\hen? Who can say? The end is 
yet clearly in sight, for enormous 
inese stocks must be liquidated. But 
es surely are near a level at which 
| liquidation can occur. Seasonal 
‘ness will end in another month or 
Curtailment will relieve the over- 
ply, and, in view of the large quan- 
of silk goods moving into the chan- 
of consumption, it seems that 
verters and cutters are only awaiting 
dence of stable prices before buying 
vely. 
‘Ve must not forget, however, that a 
liminary period of stabilization is 
logical and desirable development. 
“squeeze” or rally in silk prices in 
near future is to be mistrusted. The 
rable thing is a thorough houseclean- 
involving real liquidation in order 
low a sustained normal recovery. 


Butt Points 


Silk prices are low, and on a basis 
rable in competition with other tex- 
materials; Italians no longer at a 
‘ount, 


Japanese cocoon supply is reduced. 





SUMMARY 
The silk situation seems to be 
nearly as bad as it can be. The 


industry is now facing the facts, 
and deliveries are in line with 
mill consumption. Probably cau- 
tious purchases on a scale down 
are justified as an _ investment. 


But rallies is to be 


haste on 
avoided. 
* 
The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 


York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or 
three months ahead. The Analyst is 
based on statistical data and does not 
reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


3. Japanese stocks are largely in cus- 
tody, and likely to be liquidated grad- 
ually, so as to reduce their pressure to 
a minimum. 

4. New York stocks of raw silk are 
greatly reduced and below one month’s 
“deliveries” at current rate; a good deal 
of it is probably not of suitable grade. 

5. “Deliveries” are now clearly in line 
with the activity of looms and spindles, 
for the first time in over a year. 

6. Increased interest in forward buy- 
ing suggests the approach of a time 
when low prices will attract investment 
purchases. 


7. Stocks of silk garments are be- 
lieved to be low. 
8. Wholesale silk sales went up in 


April; there is a fair volume of business 
in shantungs and other sports silks. 
9. Good quantities of dresses 

being sold. 


are 


BEAR POINTS 


1. Increased Japanese spring crop; 
egg cards brushed show 5 to 10% in- 
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crease and weather is favorbale ; cocoons 
are selling at 35 to 40 kake. 

2. Into-sight movement has increased, 
being 6,000 bales above a year ago 
in May. 

3. Japanese stocks have increased 
sharply, ending May at 129,000 bales, 
against 95,000 bales at the end of April, 
and 27,000 bales over a year ago. 

4. Milan silk stocks are reported 
rather heavy; there is depression in 
French silk industry with looms idle. 

5. Seasonal dullness in this country 


increases, with curtailment  wide- 
spread. 

6. There is littlhe demand for spot 
silk, as mills have little business and 


some are well supplied, “deliveries” 
having been in excess of requirements ; 
use of rayon by silk mills increases. 

7. Piece goods business is very un- 
satisfactory ; consumer demand is low. 

8. Sharp decline-in silver and demor- 
alization of silver exchange has upset 
Canton and Shanghai markets. 


STATISTICAL POSITION 


The domestic — statistical position 
shows some improvement and taken 
alone, is not bearish. The outstanding 
point in May was the sharp decline in 
imports. These fell to a low level, and 
at 22,596 bales were less than 55% of 
imports a year ago. They were much 
under the estimated deliveries for the 
month. Imports, at only 55% of cur- 
rent deliveries, are extraordinarily low, 
and show a lack of pressure from Japan. 
Under more normal circumstances, this 
situation would forecast higher prices. 
Moreover, the quantity in transit was 
very small. 

Stocks of silk at New York also de- 
clined sharply, being 18,000 bales less 
than on the first of the month, and 11% 
under a year ago. New York stocks 
are not far from normal, being 87% of 
the May deliveries. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Super-Processed 


YARN 


Spun to meet rigidly maintained specifica- 
tions of high quality, Durene is rapidly filling 
knitters’ and weavers’ demands for a high 
gerade, lustrous yarn which will either blend 
perfectly with other yarns or make up beauti- 
fully by itself. 


The King of Mercerized Yarns, Durene, in 
woven or knitted garments is assuming a defi- 
nite place among style merchandise in both 
the low and high priced fields. No other yarn 
within the price range of Durene can ap- 
proach it in long wear, lasting sheen. 


Durene as manufactured by the American 
Yarn and Processing Co. is spun from care- 
fully selected long staple cotton. Special 
processing increases its durability, elasticity, 
absorbency and its affinity for dyes. Investi- 
gate Durene, the durable yarn with the sub- 
dued sheen. 


Write for quotation and samples on all counts. 


MOUNT | HOLLY,N.C. 





Representatives 
at all principal 
centers. 
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e “deliveries,” as estimated by the 
S \ssociation, declined only a little, 
were the lowest for any May since 
They have now shown the most 
derable recession which has _ oc- 
d since 1923. 
ith imports the lowest since 1924 
tocks below deliveries, the domestic 
tion is obviously being corrected, 
ugh it is to be remembered -that 
easonal bottom of the import move- 
has now been passed. 
the other hand, the total visible 
ly has made a new high record for 
time of year. The total of all silks 
unts to 172,000 bales which is an 
ise of 16,000 bales during the 
Of this total, 129,000 bales are 
ese silk. 
combined Yokohama and New 
}ork stocks at the end of May were 
y 135,000 bales and have been ex- 
led only in December last year. Con 
ing the season, they are record 
king. The average New York and 
ohama storage during the last three 
ths has been 98% above the average 
cent years. Silk machinery activity 
only 7% above average, and 
partly represented rayon 


oe 
hat has 
umption. 
there is an enormous excess 
ly at a time when business is de- 
ed. Probably the closest analogy 
‘ present statistical position is to be 
nd in early 1928. At that time, silk 
es touched low in June. Conditions 
much worse now, and it does not 
logical to expect the sustained re- 
that came in 1928; but we may 
mber that silk prices are now much 
than they were in 1928 and that 
stimated deliveries to the mills are 
closely in line with machinery 
vity than then. It seems logical to 
ct stabilization of silk prices within 
days, and the beginning of re- 
ry by August or September seems 
probable. 


Now 
racks XX, between May 1 and May 


declined 20c. Quotations on Saiyu 

pegged, but the Japanese market 
hably declined about 100 yen. The 
rage price of Cracks XX in May 

$4.24, against $4.46 in April and 
3 a year ago. At this writing the 
e is $3.50. 

seems probable that June or July. 
the latest, will see the bottom of the 


us 


INDUSTRY FACING FACTS 


market. This conclusion would be 
iccord with the usual seasonal de- 
pments. Already the price is so low 


silk can compete effectively, and 
umption stimulated. Thus the 
for final liquidation is laid. There 
very reason to suppose that Japan 
| adopt a moderate policy in dispos- 
of her surplus. 
Our silk barometer in April shows 
ndle activity sustained and wholesale 
s of silk goods relatively high. The 
ter were considerably above a year 
. May sales are likely to make a 


is 
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SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk—Average 


(Journal of Com- 


adjusted for 


Averaye 1922- 1925 


100 for all indexes. 


Deliveries 


Looms 
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Deliveries 
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Fig. 2. INDEXES OF ACTIVITY IN SILK MANUFACTURING— 


Deliveries (heavy line). Bales 1921 


figures, dotted line; three-months’ moving average, solid line. 


100 (Silk Association). Monthly 
Broad looms, 


narrow looms, spindles, per cent active to total (Silk Association). Em- 
ployment, number employed. Average 1923 = 100 (U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics). All indexes in Fig. 2 are plotted on a logarithmic scale. 
less favorable showing. But statisti- is a big problem involved in liquidating 
cally the situation is not as bad as the enormous storage. But though one 


pessimism paints it. 

Above all, we would emphasize the 
fact that “deliveries” are now getting 
down to a level which corresponds with 
actual mill consumption, which means 
that the industry is at last facing the 
facts and that recovery is only a ques 
tion of time. It will take time. There 


can not yet see any sustained recovery 
in silk prices, it seems that the bottom 
is near, 

Like a good many stocks on the stock 
exchange, silk can probably now be 
bought cautiously “on the scale down” 
with considerable assurance that a sound 
investment is being made. 


The Textile Trend 


Pesta TEXTILE MARKETS: Cotton 
A goods market has barely held its 
own since first of June. A few sellers 
are able to balance sales and production, 
hut many tell of being unable to dispose 
of present curtailed output. For this 
reason there has been serious consider- 
ation of extending curtailment program 
past mid-July date already contemplated. 
Gray-goods sales have been at very poor 


prices, and quotations generally tend 
towards weakness. On Monday ihe 
cotton-goods market declined sharply 


a week of easing. 
Woot TEXTILI 
Mills have expressed wholehearted 
support of the ten activities advocated 
by A. D. Whiteside at the special meet- 
ing of the Wool Institute three weeks 


after 


MARKETS 
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ago. Incomplete returns to the ques- 
tionnaire show large majority in favor. 
Leading houses continue to secure good 
volume of business, but those of lesser 
importance find interest dwindling. 
Sellers hope for increased business be- 
fore end of month. New York houses 
have not bought much to date, but will 
have to start purchasing soon in order 
to deliver clothine before Labor Day. 
Worsted yarns a-e firmer, and inquiry 
is slowly br ning. 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


Interest in knit goods centers upon 
the outerwear markets, where there is 
healthy and sustained activity. Bathing- 
suits, polo shirts, berets and fall sweaters 
all are showing strength. Bathing-suit 
demand is spirited, and four more weeks 
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ACADIA MILLS Mercerized yarns—natural, dyed or bleached. 


RONGUITL MILES NO QUIT MILLS NONQUITT MILLS 


y Y F 










ILLS Combed yarns for knitting and weaving. 





TALLAPOOSA MILLS ¢« MARY LOUISE MILLS High-grade carded weaving yarns. 


Wittuam Warrman Company, ine. 
Selling Agents 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
78 Chauncy Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 
1600 Arch Street 300 West Adams Street Commercial Bank Building 
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buying are looked for; mills making 
o shirts are behind in deliveries. 
ucy spring sweaters are slow. Knitted 
derwear is quiet, with fair call for 
ons and lightweight cotton shirts 
| shorts. Full-fashioned hosiery shows 
tle improvement; “bare leg” novelty is 
secondary proposition this year; half- 
se is slightly firmer, and some good- 
ed orders are being placed. 


SILK TEXTILE MARKETS 


kaw silk has rallied sharply, follow- 


ing unprecedented lows of last week, but 
outlook continues doubtful. Business is 
less speculative, and importers hope for 
steady market, with improvement in 
August. Thrown yarn is quiet, except 
for grenadines and cantons. Spun-silk 
demand lighter, but market holds firm; 
numerous fall inquiries received. Broad- 
silk mills are clearing chiffons and be- 
ginning production of fall lines; fair 
future interest in canton crepes, and 
considerable August business _ placed. 
Steady demand for shantungs. 


Textile Shares Still Sluggish 


General News Not Particularly 
Encouraging to Investors 


Boston. 
HE news of the week as reflected 
in the few financial statements 


ailable is not particularly cheerful. 
nother liquidation dividend, a small 
ill reorganization, a receivership in- 
entory apparently larger than _ its 
‘bilities, and the failure of a_ well 
own organization to pay interest on 
outstanding notes complete the pic- 


ture, 


lhe American Woolen issues were 
it affected much by the stock market 
break this week, the preferred touched 
33, but came back later. Occasional 
ales of Amoskeag and Pacific were 
ade on the Boston exchange while the 
tal shares traded in at the weekly 
uctions amounted to 365 only, of which 
‘0 were Berkshire preferred at 704, up 
points. Merrimack common is coming 
it regularly, selling this week at 504 
hich for a 6% stock may be considered 
hargain if the dividend is safe. 

The general share market continues 
ull. Not much stock is changing hands 
nd while some new lows are being 
ide they are offset by higher prices 
sewhere. Some brokers report that 
rger business could be done at sacri- 
‘es but most holders are unwilling to 
irt with shares they have held so long 
rough a steady decline. The average 
rice of a number of relatively active 
‘ew Bedford and Fall River shares 
ows a slight decline for the week of 
ne-half point. Gosnold preferred sold 
60 with a larger quantity offered at 
25, with 20 offered for the common. 
‘otomska has been more active at 
igher prices on talk of merger, dis- 
ursement of assets, or some other stock 
bbing rumor. Pepperell was more 
‘tive, rising on larger trading from 96 
98. In Fall River the Berkshire Fine 
pinning Associates preferred met some 
uying, lifting the price to 703 with a 
rger amount of the common offered 
19. Pilgrim Mills sold at 724 but for 
\ditional stockholders asked 77. 


3ANCAMERICA-BLAIR MERGER 


Some authoritative announcement 
ay be expected in the near future re- 





garding the merger of ten or more fine 
goods mills under the sponsorship of the 
Bancamerica Blair Corp. The mills re- 
ported as having definitely signed agree- 
ments to submit and recommend to their 
stockholders acceptance of the propo- 
sition are as follows: Bristol, Dart- 
mouth and Nield mills of New Bedford; 
the Davis, Lincoln, Merchants No. 3 
Crescent Mills and Pilgrim mills of 
Fall River; the Grosvenor-Dale Co., 
North Grosvenor-Dale, Conn.; the 
Warren Mfg. Co., Warren, R. I.; the 
Queen City Cotton Co., of Burlington, 
Vt. Other mills said to have the 
proposition on option are the Lawton 
Mills of Plainfield, Conn., the Aldrich 
Brothers Co. of Moosup, Conn., and the 
Paul Whitin Mfg. Ce. of Northbridge, 
Mass. 


N. E. 


Interest due June 1 on the 7% gold 
notes of the New England Southern 
Mills, due 1933, has not been paid, and 
only a little more than one-half of the 
sinking fund payment of $200,000 due 
April 1 has been made. In the re- 
organization of New England Southern 
Mills in 1928 this note issue was not 
affected. This favorable treatment was 
possible because the notes were secured 
by pledge of the entire capital stock of 
Pelzer Mfg. Co., considered to be the 
most valuable subsidiary of the company. 
Dividends paid by Pelzer Mfg. Co. to 
the parent company since April 1, 1927, 
total $532,500. In that time interest 
payments of $731,000 and sinking fund 
payments of $411,000 were made 
promptly by the parent company. In 
large part, however, funds were secured 
from sale of unpledged assets. Through 
the sinking fund payments, the princi- 
pal amount of the notes was reduced 
from $3,643,000 on April 1, 1927 to 
$3,098,000 on June 1, 1930. 

New England Southern Corp. (the 
holding company formed in the re- 
organization) is now the owner of the 
entire capital stock of three subsidiaries, 
Pelzer (S. C.) Mfg. Co., Tucapau 
(S. C.) Mills, and the Lisbon (Me.) 
Spinning Co. These stocks, together 


So. Mitts DEFAULT INTEREST 
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with the Lowell real estate, which it has 
been unable to dispose of satisfactorily, 
now constitute substantially its only 
assets. Since the subsidiaries are not 
operating at a profit, there are no funds 
available with which to continue pay- 
ment of interest and sinking fund upon 
the notes. Lee, Higginson & Co., Bos- 
ton bankers, have recommended that 
noteholders prepare to foreclose at once 
upon the shares of Pelzer Mfg. Co. and 
that they act together to protect their 
interest in the collateral and provide 
some means of holding together any 
securities or other property obtained as 
a result of enforcing the notes. A note- 


holder’s committee has been formed, 
consisting of Francis L. Higginson, 


Andrew M. Law, Walter J. Meadows, 
James Nowell and Arthur P. Stone. 
They will receive deposit of notes until 
August 1, 1930. The 7% notes are 15 


bid and the 5% notes 5 bid. 


Boston Mrc. ASSETS 


Lafayette R. Chamberlin and George 
W. Summersby, as receivers of the Bos- 
ton Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass., have 
filed an inventory in the superior court 
at Boston stating that the assets amount 
to $1,486,133, including $793,000 real 
estate and $693,133 personal property. 
List of creditor’s claims shows a total 
of $1,201,585, including claims of gen- 
eral creditors totaling $26,585, and 
claims of bank creditors on notes total- 
ing $1,175,000. As Amory, Browne & 
Co. are endorsers of the notes held by 
the banks, they will also be a creditor 
of the Boston Mfg. Co. to the extent 
that they may be held liable on those 
notes. 


MAINE SPINNING TO REORGANIZE 


Stockholders of Maine Spinning Co., 
worsted yarns, Skowhegan, Me., have 
noted a reorganization program, which 
provides for the cancellation of 5,000 
shares of preferred stock and the issu- 
ance of 5,000 shares of common and 
3,000 shares of new preferred stock, the 
latter to have a $100 par value. Under 
the reorganization, A. H. Stevens, 
Lowell, Mass., manufacturer, will have 
control of three-quarters of the stock 
through purchase. New directors will 
be elected shortly. 

Everett May Pay ANOTHER DIVIDEND 

It is expected that the Everett Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., will pay a third divi- 
dend in liquidation. The company has 
already paid $25 a share, an initial divi- 
dend of $10 being paid in September, 
1928, and a second dividend of $15 in 
January, 1930. Inasmuch as the com- 
pany had assets, almost wholly of cash, 
on March 31 last of $114,872, after sale 
of its remaining plants for $280,000, the 
directors favor the payment of a divi- 
dend of about $4 per share, but due to 
the fact that a certificate of deposit for 
$50,000 has been stolen and no surety 
bond to cover this amount has yet been 
provided, the payment will have to 
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amous Stores 
are featuring 


Durene 


HAT buyers, merchandisers and executives 
of leading stores have discovered the wide 
sales-possibilities of durene, is shown by the 
.. This advertisement of 
Best & Co., which appeared in New York City 


newspapers, is a representative example of the 


; a 
stores’ own advertising. 


way merchants are steadily increasing their sales 
—and YOUR sales — of durene garments. 


Durene is the finest mercerized cotton yarn. 
Only one bale of cotton out of twenty-five is fine 
enough to meet the durene standard. Durene is 
20% stronger than ordinary cotton, more elastic 
— 20% more absorptive. Many manufacturers are 
now knitting durene into smart underwear for 
men, women and children; men’s and children’s 
hosiery, and the feet and tops of women’s silk 
stockings. 


Durene and durene garments are advertised 
regularly in The Saturday Evening Post, Vogue, 
and Butterick Quarterly, by the Durene Asso- 


ciation of America... Let us tell you about the 


Durene Association Spee ‘ial Licensing Plan, 
through which you can participate in durene 
profits. W rite today. 


Durene Association of America 


250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


LIST OF MEMBERS 

ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO., Mount Holly, N. C. 

DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

HAMPTON COMPANY, Easthampton, Mass. 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 

STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


{nd a word to merchants: Quality beoins 
Practical advertising ideas to help : c © 
increase your sales of durene gar- with the yarn 
ments, are ready for you, free of 


charge. Write for them, today. 
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Best & Co, 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.— 
Paris Palm Beach da 


Now, Best’s little 


DURENE 


(mercerized cotton mesh) 


COMBINATIONS 


comes in dainty pastel tints 


White 
Pink 
Yellow 
Apricot 


SIZE 2 TO 12 YEARS 


URENE is a mercerized cotton. All mer 
cerized cottons are better than ordinary 
cottons, but Durene is the best grade of mer- 
cerized cotton. The yarns used in its construc: 
tion are two ply, both ways. That means that 
two threads are twisted to make one, achieving 
greater durability, and a prettier lustre. 


. . e 
Durene yarns are 20% stronger than ordinary cot- 


ton yarns, and have almost 20% greater absorptive 
qualities. 





Garments of Durene are delightful to the touch, 
perfect for the tender skin of a child. 
Durene washes beautifully, and because of its mesh 


texture does not have to be ironed unless you 
prefer. 


Durene combinations are cut in the modern fash- 
ion, with the abbreviated French leg. 


Non-breakable buttons firmly sewn with linen 
thread. 


FIFTH FLOOR 


Mail and telephone orders filled W1Sconsin 5000 








the procuring of such a bond for 
restoration of the certificate of 
sit. 

Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


ie following sales of textile shares 
made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Mill Par Price Change 
\ssociated Textile 35-363 : 
West Point.. 100 98 2 
Merrimack, com 100 503 3] 
Berkshire, pfd 100 70; +3 
Berkshire, com 18} +13 
\rlington 100 233 : 


ee 
I ul 


[uBIZE-CHATILLON DIVIDENDS 


stating that, owing to the depressed 
ition of the textile industry, the 
ctors “deem it wise to conserve the 
pany’s cash balances for the pro- 


on of its business,” the Tubize- 
Chatillon Corp., of New York City, has 
ed its dividend on the Class B 
mon stock and the Series A pre- 


The regular dividend of 

declared on the preferred 
series B, payable to stockholders 

ecord of June 20. Directors took 
‘tion at a meeting June 6. 


stock. 


Was 


FURTHER DECLINE IN SOUTH 


HARLOTTE, N. C.—The close of the 
ended June 7 found the average 
prices of the 25 most active southern 
stocks standing at 75.04 per share, 
‘line of 92c. per share from last 
ks’ level of 75.96, according to fig- 
released by R. S. Dickson & Co. in 
weekly summary of textile shares. 
mill preferred stocks, while in- 
are holding up in price much bet- 
in the common shares. Declines 
s2 to $7 were frequent throughout 
common stock list. 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


following shows the movements of 
euding textile stocks listed on the 
York Stock Exchange and Curb for 
ek ended June 11: 
Last Net 
High Low sale Change 
= Millis <— ae 29 29 2 
rican Thread 3} 3} 3 4 
in Woolen 133 123 12; Ik 
in Woolen, pfd 37 333 35 2 
Rayon, pfd 47 44 46 23 
gy-Hemingway 4} 4 4) ; 
Mills 24: 233 24 , 
v Ribbon 4} 4} 4} 1 
»& Aikman 27} 22: 23} 4: 
dated Textile 1k 1 1% 
iulds, Ltd 10: 10} 10; li 
n Silk 15 15 15 1 
Hosiery, pfd 513 49 514 + 4 
ries Finishing 6} 4} 5 4 
Hosiery. 14; 1k 113 2: 
trial Rayon 101 100 101 } 
r, Julius 29} 27% 28 L 
ll, pfd 78: 77 77 3 
son 12 93 10} 1 
Judson < ae 21 21 ii 
“ k Carpet 213 193 193 2} 
ngwear 47} 47} 47} 13 
Mills 23} 23 23 | 
erell 95 92 92 6 
x Hosiery... . 173 15 15 4 
yper-MecCallum 8} 8 8 5 
“ilk Hosiery. 50; 45 46% 4% 
ze Chat B 123 7 8} 4h 
1 Piece Dye Wks. 27} 233 27 —3} 





ted on Curb. 
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Yarns Affected by Cotton Drop 


Lower Prices Retard 
Improved Interest 


PHILADELPHIA 
Y ARNS have been weak but have 
not declined as yet as far as cotton 
if demand does not improve, how- 
ever, quotations will probably continue 
the gradual decline which has been in 
evidence. Spinners have made no im 
portant changes in prices, but selling 
figures have declined half a cent from 
last week. Interest from knitters has 
improved, and new business of fair pro- 
portions has been reported, as well as 


has; 


larger specifications on contracts in 
hand. 

Spinners continued to quote un 
changed prices Tuesday morning in 


spite of the half cent drop experienced 
by cotton on Monday. Sellers pointed 
out that spinners’ margins had 
tracted to such a small leeway that yarn 
prices were not following cotton 
closely as usual, but were more depend 
ent upon changes in demand. 

Spinners are quoting 20s-2 warps at 
28c., but sales are being made one-half 
cent and one cent under this. The same 
condition applies to 30s-2, which 
quoted at 33c. by lowest priced spinners 
of white yarn; plush grades are held at 
294c. for 20s-2 and 344c. for 
When spinners are in need of business 
on which to run, they will accept small 
orders for immediate shipment at less, 
but where they have business in hand 
the above prices are the minimum they 
will accept. 


con 


as 


are 


p 
= 30s-2 


KNITTING DEMAND BETTER 


Carded knitting yarns are holding rel 
atively more firmly than weaving yarns, 
although they usually fall in sympathy 
shortly after a drop in the weaving 
section. Firmness in knitting is caused 
by a demand for spot shipment mer 
chandise that is coming from underwear 
manufacturers. These mills had begun 
to turn their equipment over to medium 
weight garments, and had placed spé&i 
fications with spinners for immediate 
delivery of such counts, but now 
finding a rush demand for quick delivery 
of light-weight underwear. 

To satisfy this goods demand, manu- 
facturers have been pressing spinners 
for delivery, causing improvement in 
knitting counts within the last two 
weeks. Spinners of high grade knit- 
ting yarns are running overtime in an 
effort to turn out the yarn in short 
a time as possible. 

Improvement is also apparent under 
the surface in weaving numbers; several 
houses report receipt of contracts call- 
ing for delivery many months ahead, 
and a number for delivery through re- 
maining months of this vear. These in- 
stances are not numerous, but they in- 
dicate that at few additional 


are 


least a 
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manufacturers have developed courave 
enough to buy. 


Cotton Drop Hurt YARNS 


There is no question but that weak 
ness in the raw-material market is hurt 
ing the yarn market just at a time when 
indications of improved demand in cer 
tain was apparent. Manufac- 
turers and not a few sellers express the 
opinion that further weakness in cotton 
will probably mean that the better de 
mand for yarns will not be sustained. 

Nominally, combed yarns are holding 
as steady as cotton; but spinners admit 
that it is difficult to sell at these figures, 
there being enough combed spinners in 
need of immediate orders and willing to 
cut prices to make it impossible for 
others to do business at the quotation 
level. 

Single combed has been more active 
this week than two-ply, knitters taking 
larger quantities of singles than last 
week, but less of two-ply. Mercerizers 
are finding specifications on processed 
yarns slow, and do not report the same 


sections 


improvement as the carded knitting 
spinners. 
a 
CHATTANOOGA, TeENN.—The © local 
yarn market passed through another 


dull week during the period ended June 
7. There was little new business booked 
and prices remained at about the old 
level. 

Combed singles 
27 to 28c. 


20s. 


are being offered at 
for 10s and at 294 to 30c. for 
In the field of mercerized, 60s-2 
are listed at 80c., while 20s-2 are at 
and 70s-2 are at 94c. Brokers here lis 


59¢ 


combed singles 20s at 39 to 4le. and 
70s at 75 to 76c. 
B 
New York.—The carded yarn mar 


ket, in common with other lines of cot 
tons, has not made any progress. There 
is a certain amount of filling-in business 
being placed all the time. Dealers say 
they are getting their share of this, but 
that there is no chance of selling any 
50,000 lb. or larger lots. Increased in- 
quiry is noticed by some, while others 
see no betterment in this respect. 

Basically, there is a lack of any sus 
tained movement or any fundamental im- 
provement in the general market. Once 
in a while, certain houses will take some 
business that looks fairly attractive from 
the volume standpoint, but these cases 
are few and far between. 

Day-to-day business is being picked 
up in plush and knitting yarns, and, to 
a lesser extent, in insulating numbers. 
The latter are stated to be very inactive, 
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BEMBERG 
AGN 


150 Denier— 
112 Filaments 


SILK 





150 Denier— 
112 Filaments 


OTHER TYPICAL 
SYNTHETIC YARNS 





150 Denier— 
40 Filaments 





150 Denier— 
30 Filaments 





150 Denier— 
32 Filaments 


Thesecuts are from microphoto- 
graphs of yarn magnified 300 
times, as used by the Better 
Fabrics Testing Bureau, Inc. 


“MADE OF 








I5/25 


COMMERCIALLY BY MAN 


Bemberg is available in the finest deniers made for 
commercial purposes. Because the Bemberg filament 
itself is the finest spun by man, Bemberg contains more 
filaments than silk in the finer sizes—the same number 
in the larger sizes. (See table of deniers and filament 
content below.) 


The fact that Bemberg is commercially available in 15, 
25, 30, 40, 52 and 65 deniers makes it possible for 
manufacturers to create pure dye fabrics, underwear 
and hosiery of Bemberg or Bemberg and silk which are 
so outstanding they can be sold on a quality rather 
than a price basis. 


BEMBERG YARN IS BEING USED IN 
THE FOLLOWING DENIERS AND 


Bemberg is the only man-made yarn that is available 
commercially in the 15, 25, 30 and 40 denier sizes. Note 
also the high filament content of the finer denier yarns. 


Denier Filament Denier Filament 
15 25 65 45 
25 25 80 60 
30 25 100 75 
40 30 120 90 
52 30 150 112 


Bemberg Yarn may be had in any of the above sizes in 
the following put ups: Untwisted and twisted, as wanted. 
Skeins, spools, cones, bottle bobbins. Prepared or un- 
prepared. 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


— 


BEMBERG*’ IS A STAMP OF 
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THE FINEST DENIER YARN EVER MADE 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 


QUALITY 








the electrical wire trade is placing 
ly small lots. 

Prices are nominal. Every inquiry or 
ssible order is figured out on a basis 
arranted by the quantity involved, 
ith cotton sliding off, the price tend- 
ncy has been towards easiness rather 
an firmness. 


Boston.—A rather better tone appears 
the yarn market, but no change of 
indamental character can be reported 
r the week. Nevertheless, there has 
inquestionably been operating for the 
ear to date a more or less half-con- 
‘ious adjustment of yarn prices to a 
wwer cotton basis than has actually been 
force during the period. Cotton 
tarted the year on a fairly high plane, 
umped in February and March, re- 
ered in April, and established a 
lightly higher basis in May. Yarn 
rices as represented by 20s and 40s 
t\wo-ply carded warps have had a steady 
‘cline, which at the time of writing 
cems to have received no permanent 
ieck, 
YarNsS DiscountTeD Cotton Drop 


he action of the market during the 
past five months seems to indicate that 
irn prices have already discounted to 
large degree any later movement of 
raw cotton downward to a new-crop 
The situation may be shown sug- 
-estively in the following table, in which 
verage price of cotton and of two 
tandard yarns for five months of the 
ar are compared with average values 
established in May. The comparison 
hows that cotton is above its year’s 
erage, and that yarns are well below, 
ith the 20s-2 showing the larger de- 
preciation. 


iS1S. 


Spot 20s-2 40s-2 
ve-month average. 16.15 30.55 43.25 
Te eae 16.43 29.00 42.00 


Change ... Up 1.7% Of 5% Off 3.1% 


Sales in the market have been a little 
rger than last week, but the limited ex- 
insion in business, chiefly the taking 
| deliveries on contracts deferred in 
irly May, has done nothing to settle 
he market and has contributed little if 
nything toward clearing up the gen- 
ral situation. In a larger way, pros- 
ects for better yarn business depend on 
e cotton crop and raw cotton values in 
he weeks ahead. Yarn buyers are now 
ising yarn prices on new crop futures 
nd prices based on current cotton, 
ough affording the spinner little or no 
rofit, are considered too high for specu- 
tive buying ahead. 

lURTHER CURTAILMENT EXPECTED 
Yarn margins have been dwindling so 
eadily for weeks that spinners see only 
ne immediate way out of the difficulty 
-by further curtailment of production. 
’emand for immediate shipments, lim- 
| as they are in volume, are met in 
iny cases either out of stocks held at 


Te” 





the mill or from accumulated supplies 
controlled by yarn dealers. Something 
of a shock in the Fall River district was 
the announcement of the intention of the 
American Printing Co. to close its mills 


for a period, although the immense print- 
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ing plant will continue to run at full 
capacity. Some of the New Bedford 
weaving mills, which in the past had 
yarn to sell, are now producing barely 
enough to meet their own restricted 
weaving schedules. 


Worsted Yarn Prices Advanced 


English Spun Weaving 
Counts Are Advanced 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HERE is a better interest in yarns 

and prices are firmer in all qualities 
although spinners have not made any 
drastic changes in quotations. Sellers 
are no longer willing to give yarns away 
and now are holding for prices they 
found impossible to obtain three weeks 
ago. Greatest improvement is found in 
outerwear yarns for which a much bet- 
ter demand has developed. 

Sales are for small to medium size 
quantities and nearby delivery is wanted 
in all instances, this being particularly 
true in bathing-suit counts where manu- 
facturers want delivery within a week, 
or the order goes elsewhere. Spinners 
of single counts used by this trade have 
advanced prices slightly, no longer being 
willing to take business at lowest levels 
of two weeks ago. 

English system spinners of weaving 
counts, a group which allowed prices 
to sag even more drastically than 
French system spinners, have advanced 
quotations in several instances 24c. as 
result of firmer wool and top markets, 
but they are finding it difficult to real- 
ize higher figures from users. For 
example, they have raised prices of 
2-36s, 58s, and are now asking more 
than $1.50 for a count which until re- 
cently has gone begging at $1.35 to 


$1.40. 


ENGLISH SPINNERS FIRMER 


Half blood and fine yarns spun on 
English system are higher, and indica- 
tions are that spinners no longer would 
entertain offers at low figures noted 
until two weeks ago, when the top mar- 
ket strengthening had a similar effect 
upon yarn quotations. Weaving counts 
on both English and French systems 
are slightly more active at firmer prices. 
French system spinners are finding 
men’s wear manufacturers in a better 
mood to buy and several contracts to 
cover men’s wear heavyweight dupli- 
cates have been placed with spinners. 

French system spinners have made 
little change in asking-prices because 
they did not permit prices to drop to the 
same extent English spinners did and 
yet indications are French spinners will 
also advance prices in the near future, 
several already pointing out that advanc- 
ing top prices leave them only that re- 
course. 

In outerwear counts the trade is gen- 
erally of the opinion that spinners will 
raise prices from the $1.074 level for 
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2-20s, 50s, now current, back to the 
$1.10 level formerly quoted. There has 
been an advance in single counts by 
leading spinners, lowest priced ones now 
quoting 24$c. higher, although users claim 
they can buy small lots at the old level. 
There is a rush for single counts wanted 
to go into bathing-suits. 


YARN StocKsS SMALL 


Stocks of knitting yarns are small and 
manufacturers are experiencing difficulty 
in securing counts and shades as soon 
as wanted. Should business with knit- 
ters expand there is a possibility that 
users would have to wait longer for 
delivery than they do now, being able 
through recent months to buy from 
stock. Spinners have kept their inven- 
tories low and now are in position to 
take advantage of improved demand. 

A number of sweater manufacturers 
have fall business on their books and 
have been placing contracts with spin- 
ners calling for yarn to be shipped sev- 
eral months ahead. These are the ex- 
ception and majority of yarn contracts 
call for shipment during the next month, 
and sooner in many instances. 

The whole market presents a stronger 
appearance than has been seen for sev- 
eral months, and there are many who 
believe that improvement will be sus- 
tained for several weeks, believing that 
lack of stocks and small stocks will give 
sales yarn market the impetus it has 
needed. Should knitting spinners ad- 
vance prices, the reception they get will 
give a cue whether this viewpoint is 
correct. 


Spun Silk Call 
Eases Off 


PUN silk demand has eased off con- 

siderably, and the only real business 
now being placed is in 60s two-ply. 
Broadsilk weavers continue to report 
a good call for shantung fabrics, and 
are in the market for limited quantities 
of yarn. Practically all orders are spot, 
but spinners are receiving some inquiries 
for fall. Business is expected to grow 
steadily lighter during the next few 
weeks, and no pronounced activity is 
looked for prior to end-July. 

The spring season, always the banner 
season of the year, in spun yarn, has 
been exceptionally good this year, and 
spinners believe that even during the 
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Riola...a smart nubbed weave uses 

























































































IOLA, this washable sports 
fabric, hasa warp of ACELE. 


The filling is Champlain’s Shan- 
So, a yarn of spun silk dappled 
with multi-colored flecks in vari- 
ous sizes. These flecks showing 
through the soft pastel colors give 
liveliness to the design and a 


fashionable nubbed effect. 


This weave shows how success- 
fully ACELE combines with 
other fine fibers. Riola is selling in 
volume for summer sports ensem- 
bles and frocks. Now it is being 
worked up with slight variations 


in warm shades for Fall. 


Information about Riola may 
be had from Lang & Lewin, Inc., 


118 Madison Av e., New YorkCity ° 


News of other ACELE de\ elop- 
ments and practical assistance in 
the construction of fabrics may 
be had without obligation from the 


AC@CELE pivision, Du Poxnr Rayon Co. 
2 Park A . New York Citv . LEXingt 


THESE REGULAR BULLETINS ARE THE HISTORY OF OUR PROGRESS 


Oa a a a ed 
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immer lull there will be a fair demand. 
itrly indications are that shantungs 


iy be a fall proposition, though it is 


ill too soon to hazard more than a 
uess on this point. Broadsilk men in 
eir talks with spinners speak con- 


lently regarding the prospects for a 

mtinued shantung demand right 

rough into the cool months, and this 

is encouraged the yarn mills to look 
a good fall demand. 


® Throwsters Report 


Good Grenadine Call 


HROWN silk is steady but quiet; 
interest manifested by consuming 
ndustries centered on grenadine twist 
ind canton yarns. Hosiery knitters are 
lacing fair-sized orders for grenadine, 
production of the new dull-luster 
tockings, most of the contracts being 
pot. It is estimated that about 50% 
| the knitters who originally sampled 
renadine have now entered seriously 
ipon production of twist yarn hosiery. 
Some mills tried it and could not make 
successfully, due to mechanical prob 


lems, so they dropped it. Others found 
it to be a good proposition and now are 
placing small repeat orders for yarn. 
Throwsters are still hesitant regard 
ing the future of grenadine, but there is 
a growing belief that the use of this 
yarn in hosiery will increase. The fact 
that dull-luster hosiery has not made 
any great progress at the consuming 
end, is not considered a_ handicap: 
throwsters assert that the real value 
of the twist varn lies less in the subdued 
luster than in the increased durability 
and strength which it gives to stock 
ings. An interesting feature that 
ingrain hosiery producers now are using 
twist varns successfully. Mills were 
doubtful of the possibilities for grena 
dine in the ingrain field, but now they 
have devised a method of boiling off the 
yarn which makes it available. 
Broadsilk mills are buying little yarn, 
with the exception of cantons which are 
in good call for the production of fall 


1S 


iS 


samples. The outlook for thrown yarn 
is fair. Throwsters are reconciled to 
the normal mid-summer let-down, but 


so far the decline has been more moder- 
ate than was expected. 


Rayon Underwear Trades Up 


Yarn Producers Encourage 
Call For Finer Denier Yarns 


roe yarn demand is moderate, 
with weavers showing little interest 
ut knitters placing considerable busi- 
Knitters of underwear are more 
onfident of the outlook than they have 
een for some weeks, and they are in 
he market for both 100s and 150s. 
(here is an increasing call for 100s for 
the manufacture of underwear, and pro- 
ducers believe this represents a signifi- 
cant new development. Underwear 
mills were hesitant a long time about 
using 100s, and experienced mechanical 
difficulty. 

Some large yarn producers sent knit- 
ting experts to the mills and showed 
the knitters how to use 100s in under- 
wear production; the result has been 
very satisfactory as regards yarn sales. 
\nother group of underwear knitters 
are using 125s and report very good 
sales results with garments made from 
this denier. The bulk of the underwear 
industry still relies upon 150s, but the 
recent cut in the prices of finer sizes 
of yarn have made the mills eager to 
improve the quality of their product 
ind they are gradually turning to the 
125s and 100s. 


LigHt CALL From WEAVERS 


ess 


Demand from weavers is light; even 
the cotton broadgoods trade which has 
been a steady customer through the quiet 
spring months has slackened its buying 
activity. The let-down at this end is 
attributed to the abnormally low price 
of silk which has made broadsilk a keen 





competitor of the better grades of rayon 
flat crepe. Weighted silks in some in 
stances are selling below the prices of 
the rayon cloths. \nother element 
which holds back demand among weavers 
is that the cotton mills are buying large 
quantities of inferior rayon yarn at 80c. 
for breadgoods production. 


CURTAILMENT CONTINUES 

It is evident that a certain amount of 
standard yarn is still being sold below 
market prices, but this practice is on the 
wane. According to information in the 
trade, the quantity of inferior yarn now 
changing hands is disproportionate to 
the actual output which is but a small 
part of a rayon plant’s yield, indicating 
that some firms are selling standard 
quality at the prices of inferior. This 
is not a serious handicap to the market, 
as the amount of such business is small; 
and the whole practice would disappear 
overnight, once a real strong demand 
for rayon yarn developed. Such a de- 
mand may reasonably be looked for to- 
ward the latter part of the summer, as 
most of the consuming industries have 
very small quantities of yarn on hand 
and will be obliged to buy extensively 
to cover for fall production. 

Rayon producers continue their 30% 
curtailment, and this policy will not be 
abandoned until the fall business has 
increased sufficiently to justify it. 
Stocks in rayon plants at present are 
light. Some firms are actually selling 
as they make, though the major part 
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of the trade is producing slightly in ex- 
cess of demand. The general tone of the 
market is satisfactory. The one really 
weak factor is the continued softness of 
acetate yarn prices. There were re- 
ports in the market of acetate yarns 
being procurable at 60c. below market 
prices. 

The widespread dissatisfaction among 
rayon yarn users regarding the abuse 
of established yarn labels by certain 


fabric and garment groups has had a 
reaction at the rayon end. Producers 
now recognize this situation as detri- 


mental to the best interests of the rayon 
industry, and plans are under way to 
fix standards to which the manufac- 
turers must conform, if they are to be 
permitted the use of the yarn labels. 


®Ravon Waste 
Prices Very Weak 


} AYON waste business is largely on 
a bargain basis; New York dealers 
get plenty of offers for both bleached 
and unbleached, but at prices so low as 
to practically wipe out their margin. 
The past ten days brought a demand 
from garnetters willing to pay list 
prices, but these orders were few and 
far between. 

Waste dealers are marking time at 
present; they look for an improved call 


soon from garnetters, due to increased 


activity at the wool end, but this is 
nothing more than a faint hope. Actu- 
ally, waste turnover is at a standstill, 


the one healthy element being the small- 
ness of surplus stocks on hand. Good 
bleached waste is not overplentiful, 
despite the lull in buying, and any spurt 
in demand would bring a quick firming 
of the market. 

Converters are equally quiet, and find 
difficulty in moving stocks at anything 
approaching profitable prices. Some 


firms are reported to have sold well 
below market quotations, to procure 
cash to meet their overhead require- 
ments. 


® Wastes Handicapped 
by Cotton Prices 


3OSTON. 
HE cotton waste market opened 
June slightly more optimistically, 
apparently believing there will be nu- 
merous opportunities for good business 
between now and the end of the year. 
The month opened under the handicap 
of the entire line of wastes being out 
of relation on the low side to ruling 
values on cotton. Prices for spot cotton 
and quotations on futures are so wide 
apart that they must inevitably come 
much closer together in price; when 
that occurs the waste market will have 
the advantage of a stable basis for its 
buying and selling operations. 
The local market is featured by con- 
siderable irregularity in trading lines, 
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the advantages of using 





are real and many 


Superior in number of filaments in our various deniers 
High and Soft Lustre 


Double length skeins (8-10,000 yards) and jumbo cones (3 pounds) 
Guarantee of quality 


Branch Offices and technical service in all textile centers 


Quick service 


Most comprehensive spinning program in the world backed by 
thirty years of rayon producing experience 

Combined purchasing power for domestic 

and imported rayon yarns 


American Glanzstoff Corporation 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Plant: ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


American Glanzstoff Corporation, C. D. Gott Company, Agent, 
1024 Hospitai Trust Bidg., Providence, R. |. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

American Glanzstoff Corporation, 
Burlington, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


C. M. Patterson, Agent, 
Mr. A. L. Hill 222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


John R. Kenworthy, Agent, 


American Glanzstoff Corporation, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Member of 606 Layfayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Rayon Institute American Glanzstoff Corporation, Oregon Worsted Co., Agent, 
of America Inc. U. S. Trust Bidg., Paterson, N. J. Portland, Oregon 
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holders of good materials on the 
sus seat lest the low prices men- 
‘| by dealers in attempting to buy 
rials should be considered by con- 
rs to be the prices at which they 
obtain wastes. Comber is a case 
oint: some of the low quotations 
tioned in the market are considered 
misleading. There is certainly no 
imulation anywhere of this choice 
erial, and any consumer buying at 
is paying a relatively low price. 
same may be said about peeler strips 
en 
aw. 
otton waste consumers continue to 
irom hand to mouth, and while they 
ready to admit that waste prices as 
ted to current cotton basis are low, 
aps abnormally so, they nevertheless 
eve that cotton is selling at too high 
price and that sooner or later the 
re line of waste prices will have to 
adjusted to a lower cotton basis. 


*Substitute Market 
Slow but Promising 
7 HILE the demand for rags and 


\ their processed products is at the 
ment far from satisfactory, some en- 
iragement may be gained from steady 
(put of woolen fabrics during the past 
months. This branch of manufac- 
iring, which is the chief consuming 
itlet for rags and substitutes, while 
uning well below the production of a 
ago, is nevertheless showing a 
mer front, and is likely to meet with 
insion in the near future when the 
inufacturing of heavyweight fabrics 
fall and winter becomes more active. 
\lovement of graded woolen rags out- 
ird to consuming mills is still greatly 
stricted. Buyers will not take a single 
le at any price unless they can see 
immediate use for the material. 
peculation has died out of the market. 
porting has come to an end, and ex- 
iting shows no recovery. 


30STON. 


; 


LYEWSBURY AND CHELSEA MARKETS 


(seneral conditions in the Dewsbury 
| Chelsea rag markets could be stated 
very much the same way, as in both 
stricts the rag trade is very depressed 
( confidence is at a low point. Ameri- 
n mills are not buying many rags. 
ley show a little interest in certain 
pes of clips, but in rags and clips 
ke there is no purchasing except for 
unediate use. The outlook for the 
inerican market just a few weeks 
ead seems fundamentally better than 
ems possible of belief if attention 
uld be directed too closely to the 
led rag position at the moment. 

Woolen manufacture had a big slump 
the closing months in 1929. This is 
immon knowledge and still oppresses 
se dealers and graders who tempera- 
ntally incline to a backward rather 
in a forward look. For the first four 
mnths of this year woolen manufactur- 









ing steadied itself very considerably, as a 
matter of fact, and has kept its output 
on a relatively firmer and higher level 
than the worsted branch of manufactur- 
ing. Manufacturing of fabrics for fall 
and winter will command better 
interest in mill circles, and it is impos- 
sible to imagine any such state of affairs 
unaccompanied by a _ good-sized con- 
sumption of rags, clips, and reworks. 


* Noils Steady on 
Firm Price Basis 


soon 


30STON. 
USINESS in noils continues re- 
stricted, and, although quotations 


have been without change for three or 
four weeks, absence of large business 
would seem to indicate that they must 
be considered nominal. The output of 
colored noils is said to be very small, 
but the demand unfortunately is even 
smaller. In white noils the bulk of the 
declining output continues to run to the 
merino qualities. Stocks in-the Boston 
market, much smaller than in Phila- 
delphia, are not considered burdensome, 
and on the appearance of a stronger 
wool market and a larger mill interest 


Cotton Market 


Poor Trade Reports 
Encourage Sellers 


HE optimistic view of the current 

crop progress has been reflected by 
declines in the cotton market during the 
past week. All the new-crop positions 
have made new low ground for the 
year, with the new October contract 
selling off to nearly the 133-cent level, 
while the old October sold at about 
14.10. July has followed the declines 
in the new-crop positions with scatter- 
ing liquidation more or less in evidence, 
but at the close of the week was still 
maintaining a very respectable premium. 
There is no indication that the July 
holdings of the cooperative organiza- 
tions have been reduced, but there is 
evidently a feeling that the trade shorts 
in July have prepared to make deliveries 
if required; and trailing long interests 
have been getting out their contracts. 


COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


There have been two developments in 
connection with cooperative marketing 
which point to normal adjustments of 
prices to supply-and-demand conditions 
next season. According to an oral an- 
nouncement by Chairman Legge of the 
Federal Farm Board, the board will 
advance sufficient money to the Cooper- 
atives to enable them to loan from 75 to 
85% of the cash value on cotton de- 
livered to them by growers. This is 
considered about in line with commercial 
banking practice, but it may mean that 
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it is not unlikely that choice clean noils 
in several grades may move up a point 
or two. 

The local market still sluggish. 
Dealers are confident that the worst is 
over, some of them going so far as to 
say that the woolen branch of manu- 
facturing is slated for considerable ex- 
pansion in the weeks ahead. Demand 
for specialty noils continues slow. Kid 
noils are moderately firm at 85 to 90c. 
There is some inquiry for camelhair 
noils on a range of $1.50 to $1.60. Good 
cashmere noils are quoted $2.50 to $3.00. 
Alpaca noils are in slow demand and 
are quoted on a range from 55 to 75c. 


is 


ot 


ForEIGN Not SITUATION 

In the Bradford market fine noils are 
very firm with an upward tendency, and 
are selling more freely to the Continent. 


Supplies of all grades are becoming 
rapidly depleted owing to the strike 
still in force. The United States is 


out of all markets. Imports into Boston 
during the week from the Bradford mar- 
ket included nine bales of camelhair 
noils; 17 cases of ramie noils; 7 bales 
of silk noils; 14 bales of camelhair tops; 
36 bags of wool tops and a single bale 
of wool noils. 


Is Lower 


some of the individual growers will be 
able to get somewhat larger advances 
from the Cooperatives than they have 
been able to secure at times in the past. 
The inference from this announcement 
is that no fixed loan prices will be estab- 
lished by the Federal Farm Board for 
the coming season unless there should 
be some real emergency, since farmers 
were warned to reduce their acreage. 

The second development was the for- 
mal announcement by the Federal Farm 

3oard that a cotton stabilizing corpora- 
tion had been determined upon as the 
cotton advisory committee, after investi- 
gation had reported the existence of an 
emergency. It is understood that the 
stabilizing corporation will take over 
the excess holdings of the Cooperatives, 
and carry them until a more favorable 
opportunity for marketing presents itself. 
The inference from this is that about 
a million bales of the carry-over of 
American lint cotton, which promises 
to show an increase of approximately 
1,230,000 bales as compared with last 
season, will be in the hands of the stabil- 
izing corporation. 

That this cotton will not be marketed 
in competition with new-crop receipts 
on a declining market would seem a 
safe assumption. It will be carried with 
Government funds, and it would seem 
that the Federal Farm Board, whatever 
the trade at large may think of its oper- 
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NAASHION steps forth | 
4 





the newest smart stockit 
no seam on the Oracetul 
les or small trim ankle 
no seam under the smoot! 
snug foot or on the narrowed 


fitted | russetoe 


A stocking of exquisite sheer 


— shap. d and fitted in the 


knitting ee always elastic 


The “‘Gussetoe’’... narrowed and 
formed...the smooth foot 
with no seam or ridge. 





sis ty sleekly smooth. The 





stocking from the new 


Model K machine. 


I stablished 1505 

ea. 72 1.1 
wWiLLiAmMs 
In ORO tn t 2 d 







) 
200 Broadw ay 


New York, N.Y. 
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ions, has strengthened the cooperative 


arketing movement during its first 
ason. At least, the present prospect 


pears to be that the Cooperatives 
ider the management of a cotton mer- 
ant of conceded ability, will start the 
w season with a clean slate and with 
lequate banking facilities. 
Meanwhile the crop is supposed to 
making some recovery from the set- 
icks of May. Night temperatures dur- 
¢ the past week have been a little too 
iol, but on the whole the weather has 
een favorable for field work, and gen- 
al feeling is that with good weather 
r the balance of this month it will 
‘ach the critical period in excellent 
mdition. The condition at the begin- 
ing of June was believed to be about 
ie average for that date. 
Reports concerning acreage continue 
» indicate a comparatively small de- 
rease with estimates of it ranging from 
hout 2 to 4%. With a ten-year aver- 
ive yield per acre, a reduction of 2% 
vould point to a crop of 14,436,000 
bales, while a reduction of 4% would 
figure out about 14,142,000 bales. 


MempPuis, TENN., June 9.—Demand 
for cotton in this market is confined, as 
eretofore for a long time, to immediate 
cquirements both by merchants and 
nills: such needs seem to be smaller 
than usual. Sales here for the season 
ave just passed the million-bale mark 
gainst 936,700 bales to the same date 
last year. The important gain over last 
ear is due to unusually heavy sales 
rior to the turn of the year. Sales 
uring the week totaled 3,466 bales 
gainst 7,497 bales during the corres- 
onding week last year; the week was 
ypical, for purposes of comparison, with 
most weeks of the present calendar year. 
(he unsold stock in hands of factors is 
‘4,164 bales, against 6,422 bales at this 
time last year, while total stocks ap- 
proximate 217,000 bales against 111,000 
iles last year. 
Hanpb-To-MoutH BuyING 
There is very little short interest 
mong merchants, and where any exists 
is due to the fact that stocks do not 
neet requirements; however, generally 
peaking, buying on old commitments 
s negligible, but is confined almost 
vholly to new orders of the hand-to- 
\outh variety. There is some demand 
or % in. to lv in. tenderable cotton, 
resumably for delivery on contract, but 
carcity limits the volume of sales. So 
uch of this coton has been received 
the Cooperatives on contracts to be 
eld, it is understood, that there is a 
eeling that the new-crop basis will be 
igh, at least during early movement. 
Demand for staples is extremely poor, 
ith the basis being shaded to effect 
iles even in small lots. Farm Board 
inouncement that steps have been taken 
put a stabilization corporation into 


operation encouraged belief heie that 
the way is about to be opened for freer 
and more active trading, especially with 
reference to the new crop. It is, how- 
ever, regarded as unimportant as a price 
influence, except insofar as the with- 
drawal from the market of a very sub- 
stantial part of the existing supply of 
desirable cotton may affect the 
and upon trade conditions. 


basis, 


Boston.—Very little buying interest 
is seen in the New England centers for 
extra-staple cottons. The cautious pur- 
chasing of previous weeks continues to 
be the main feature. There is no sort 
of confidence in the cotton basis, and as 
curtailment is proceeding less necessity 
occurs for the taking in of additional 
supplies. Mills apparently are deter- 
mined to work down their stocks of raw 
materials to a minimum volume position. 

Distressing enough as the market is 
at the moment the continuation of this 
policy will inevitably lay the foundation 
for a strong extra-staple cotton demand 
in the fall. Prices on all grades and 
lengths are nominal to soft, nor are the 
foreign cottons meeting any larger 
demand. 

The supply of cotton to be carried 
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over at 
may 


the end of the current season 
be the largest, with one or two 
exceptions, in the history of the indus- 
try. This is a factor of influence, along 
with tavorable crop developments and 
discouraging mill conditions, in a very 
adverse market situation, 

With a super-abundant supply of the 
raw material and a trade demand which 
continues to shrink consequent upon ad- 
ditional curtailment by the mills, par- 
ticularly in America and Great Britain, 
and with the Governments of the United 
States and Egypt attempting to nullify 
the effect of the law of supply and 
demand, there is no inducement for enter- 
prise by traders, says Cotton, of Man- 
chester, Eng. Under the circumstances, 
dull and uninteresting markets may be 
anticipated. Traders will look more and 
more to new-crop developments to 
justify any change. 

Total exports of cotton for the season 
up to June 6 amounted to 6,533,393 
bales as compared with 7,723,412 bales 
in the similar period last season, a de- 
crease of 1,190,000 bales. Decrease in 
acreage this season is estimated around 
345%. The basis for the week shows a 
slightly easier trend, the average of de- 
clines covering middling 3% in. is 43 
points, against a loss of 39 points on 
July. 


Domestic Wool Stops Declining 


Sound, Firm Basis Developing 
as Contracting Season Wears On 


BosTON. 


OOL seems to be in sight of the 
end of its long depression, and 
already there is a development of confi- 
dence on Summer Street. The Boston 
wool trade is likely to have less domestic 
wool to handle this year than for sev- 
eral years past. The big experiment 
of the National Wool Marketing Corp. 
is being watched with the keenest inter- 
est, and, since it is of sufficient magni- 
tude and financial backing to maintain 
wool values against anything but a com- 
plete demoralization of wool manufac- 
turing in the United States, the free 
and independent wool trade may come 
to the end of the year in a safe if not 
particularly prosperous condition. 
Steady taking of old-clip wool out 
of the market at low prices has prac- 
tically depleted stocks, and the demand 
is now running to new wools which are 
arriving in large volume. The market 
is showing more resistance to low offers 
made by consuming mills, and as manu- 
facturing interests, judged by the March 
report, are not carrying any large 
stocks, and as some of the new wools 
will have to sell above the recent Boston 
parity in order that the buyers should 
obtain a little profit, slightly higher 
prices are the near prospect. 
Not a few mill buyers believe that 
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wool has at last reached the bottom 
after its long and distressing decline, 
but few of them are following their 
judgment by making any sizeable pur- 
chases at this time. The aggregate 
amount of wool taken out of the market 
during May was satisfactory as to vol- 
ume, but prices received were unfavor- 
able to the sellers. With new-clip wools 
now arriving in large quantities, a stiffer 
market basis seems inevitable, but few 
look for any actual advance in values 
until a larger quantity of the 1930 clip 
has passed out of the control of growers. 


JANUARY-APRIL CONSUMPTION 


April wool consumption in the United 
States for concerns reporting, which 
are about 85% of the industry, amounted 
to 36,794,000 grease Ilb., as compared 
with 37,195,000 Ib. in March, a small 
decrease of 401,)00 grease lb. This 
decrease was in domestic wools; the 
foreign wools showed a net gain for 
the month. Basing April consumption 
on 1926 at 100, the showing reads: 


Domestic Foreign 


ee ae 100 100 
Jan., 1930 120 87 
WO BOs 3d cess Se awes 106 75 
J a 101 75 
April, 1930 2, ae ee 98 76 
The feature of the month was the 
large gain of about 1,000,000 Ib. of 
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R:H built the BRIDGE 


that took Peroxide Bleaching 
to the KIER 


BEFORE: NOW: 
13 operations ; 3 operations ; 
24 hours; 8 hours; 
Damage, Seconds; Perfect results. 
Unevenness. 






The grey It comes 
cotton out 

is run perfectly 
into the bleached 






Any pump-and-heater Kier can be adapted, with little 
expense, for the R & H system of Peroxide bleaching, which 


equalizes cost of old and new methods. Ask us! 


ie 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


10 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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lood wool of the domestic variety. 

(onsumption of other grades of do- 
tic fell off for the month. Carpet 
ls gained 660,000 Ib. 


Use oF Mepium Woo. DECLINES 


‘onsumption of wool in the four main 
ides of clothing and combing for the 
:t four months of this year is running 
ll behind the similar period of last 
ir, and also approximately 8,000,000 
jh). smaller than in the similar period 


of 1928. The feature of the consump 
tion during these periods has been the 
relatively decreasing consumption of 3- 
and 4-blood wools. The following table 
shows the Jan.-April consumption du- 
ing the years named (000 omitted) : 


1930 1929 1928 
Pes Fe) Sditha ce 42,917 45,524 39,502 
4-blood......... 19,379 21,579 19,887 
#-blood......... 14,160 23,226 19,961 
d-blood......... 14,652 19,915 20,643 
ONE Ss cnc. 91,108 110,244 99,993 


Silk Market Watches Japan 


Disposition of Stored Stocks 
Regarded as Foremost Issue 


f BECOMES increasingly evident 

that future developments in the raw 
silk market will hinge largely upon the 
action of the Japanese Government re- 
garding the large stocks of silk now 
officially warehoused in Japan under the 
raw silk market stabilization indem- 
nity law. The domestic market has 
reacted favorably, following last week’s 
debacle, and though there is no real 
confidence manifest, prices are firmer 
and the tone is optimistic. Demand, on 
the other hand, has registered a sharp 
decline. Manufacturers who bought 
just before the big drop now are doubly 
cautious and probably will not place any 
business until some definite word comes 
from Japan as to when the stored stocks 
are to be released. 

Motohiko Mivasaki, special represen- 
tative of the Raw Silk Association of 
Japan, announced Tuesday that he 
understood unofficially that the Tokio 
Government would not release the stocks 
until the market has stabilized. This 
announcement helped to build confidence 
in New York, but importers and buyers 
were not entirely satisfied. They are 


Polo Boom Hits 


Fancies Face Lull, Due 


to Big Call for Shirts 


EMAND for polo shirts made from 
F the various fibers—cotton, wool and 
nthetic—has grown this season to 
ich proportions as to seriously handi- 
p the movement of lightweight sweater 
Leading Worth Street factors 
agreed in blaming the current poor 
ison in sweaters upon the polo shirt 
m though they differ as to the 
tent of sweater business taken away 
this call. 
Lightweight sweaters are admittedly 
i bad way; novelty numbers of fancy 
ign which were confidently expected 
move well through the spring months 
e gone spottily at best, and now there 
. definite desire to clear, even though 
means mid-season reductions. The 


es 





hoping that Japan will announce a 
definite date on which the stocks will 
be released. Sales executives of raw 
silk houses point out that if Japan were 
suddenly to place this vast stock on sale, 
the market will be demoralized; they 
were hopeful that the stock would be 
held until about January and then sold 
little by little, thus permitting slow 
assimilation. 


On THE SILK EXCHANGE 


Moderately active buying and an up- 
ward trend in prices marked the open- 
ing of the week. This improvement was 
offset June 5, when futures weakened 
again. There was a wide difference in 
spot old and the new season prices, and 
some firms ceased quoting old season 
silk and would give prices only of the 
new crop. Toward the week-end, local 
sentiment was more confident, and prices 
held steady. This firmness was subject 
to fluctuations on Monday but Tuesday 
brought a slight gain. Trading was 
spotty and speculative, for the most part 
of the week, and brokers operated with 
one eye on the Japanese developments. 


Sweaters 


marked indifference of jobbers and re- 
tailers to fancy sweaters was not re- 
garded seriously at first by the trade, 
as all sweater lines of whatever weight 
had been selling poorly. 


LIGHTWEIGHTS SLUGGISH 


During the past two weeks, however, 
fall sweaters showed their normal 
pick-up and a fair amount of future 
business is now being placed on these 
lines, which contrasts with the continued 
sluggishness of lightweights. Indi- 
cations now are that some mills are 
going to feel the pinch, so far as making 
money on these fancies concerned. 
It is unlikely that the polo shirt vogue 
will permanently supplant sweaters for 


is 
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summer ; the chances are that the polo— 
in its present scale, at least—is a one- 
season flurry. There is room in a nor- 
mal market for both lightweight sweat- 
ers and polos. 

Bathing-suit demand continues very 
firm. There is a steady influx of re- 
orders. The bulk of the call is for 
suits made to retail at between $2.98 and 
$5.00. The trade looks for three or four 
more weeks of steady business at this 
end. Producers that, while the 
bathing-suit business has been good, it 
would have been better if the weather 
had broken right. The cool spell over 
the Decoration Day week-end was a 
deterrent to reorders, and the trade now 
is looking for a good warm spell of 
perhaps ten days, to put things “over 
the top.” 

Hore For Hot SPELL 


say 


Such a heat spell would gild the lily, 
so far as bathing-suit reorders are con- 
cerned, as mills are at capacity now. 
One mill agent put it thusly: “One long 
hot spell would send the market wild, 
and naturally we hope for it. There 
has been plenty of hot weather, but not 
in such a way as to help the market. 
Of course, even now, things are excel- 
lent, and everyone seems to be writing 
reorders.” 


® Underwear 


Market Quiet 


[NTEREST in knitted underwear is 
mild at best, and such business as is 
being placed is going to producers of 
lightweight cotton and rayon garments. 
Nainsooks have eased off, and balbrig- 
gans are in a fair position. The rayon 
underwear demand stresses two-piece 
shirts and trunks, both white and con- 
servative colors; stripes are popular; 
there considerable interest in the 
garments made to retail at 50c. and 
$1.00. Producers of rayon underwear 
are concerned regarding the possibility 
of a price weakness next month, due to 
overproduction. 

Rayon underwear, especially at the 
men’s end, registered a decided soften- 
ing in sales, during spring, and though 
the mills curtailed, the output has been 
well in excess of demand. So far, prices 
have held steady, and producers are 
hoping that warm weather will stimu- 
late a big enough turnover to dispose 
of the growing surplus. Fall prospects 
also are considered good at this end. 
The only question is whether the ac- 
cumulated stocks may force 
measures before the second 
the year gets under way. 


is 


clearance 
half of 


HEAVYWEIGHTS ON WANE? 


There is a light but steady placement 
of fall business on heavyweights. but 
mills complain that they are still behind 
season in their contracts. The heavv- 
weight underwear market is keenly in- 
terested in the news that a large pro 
ducer of heavyweight underwear has 
decided to produce sweaters. This mill 
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Announcing 


TEXTOYL 1556 


The Rayon Oil Supreme 
Emulsifiable—Neutral—Non-Oxidizing 


\ ‘ JE ARE happy to offer the rayon industry an emulsifiable oil which 
will immediately increase operating profits and make possible new 
standards of excellence. 


TEXTOYL 1556 is not just another rayon oil. It is an emulsifiable oil with 
new and distinctive properties, never before combined in a single product. 


It has won enthusiastic approval from those well qualified to judge its merits. 


7 Reasons Why TEXTOYL 1556 Excels 


Practically neutral—only .15 of 1% free fatty acid. 
Resistant to rancidity. 

Resistant to oxidation. 

Low viscosity—120 seconds on a Saybolt viscosimeter. 
Low moisture content. 

Highly emulsifiable. 


. Does not weaken or yellow rayon upon storing. 


eer. ee 


A Demonstration in Your Own Plant 


Let us demonstrate the value of TEXTOYL No. 1556 in your own 
plant on your own goods. Then you can calculate for yourself the 
extra profits which this new rayon oil will make for your business. 
Write us about a demonstration today. 


Ask for booklet completely describing TEXTOYL No. 1556. 


TUTTI VAT ee Ty 


EX rT 
re A Beate NY DS RA BRE ee) Co CCM ots lod Volo | ce rl 
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1 placed on the market a line of latch 
ne ile and spring needle sweater coats, 
tw numbers all-cotton and two part- 
worsted, and this innovation is being 
ya ously interpreted by the trade. 

ie significance behind the move is 
tho! it serves to support the growing 
fee ing in the industry that the heavy- 
we ght underwear trade is shrinking. 
During the last six months, outstanding 
in the production of winter 
weights have commented on the steady 
decline in demand for these garments, 
the proportionate increase in the 
call for rayons and lightweight cottons. 
he growth of city life, with all its 
conveniences of moderate temperature, 
the closed automobile and such new 
developments are believed to be respon- 
sible for this trend. Sweater producers 
l.» will be warranted in giving the 
move their attention, as it raises 
question: If other heavyweight 
underwear mills follow this precedent, 
the sweater market be able to as- 
late the big increase in output? 


¢ | losiery Call 
Stresses Men’s Lines 


i esse hosiery industry is marking 
time. The first half of June has 
ught no real improvement at any end, 
igh there is a sprinkling of spot 
ers, all small, for both men’s and 
ien’s goods. Mill men find jobbers 
retailers hesitant to commit them- 

es except for immediate needs. 
he demand for seamless is fair, but 
are behind this time last vear, 
ie “bare leg’ line which was so 
ssful in the summer of 1929 seems 
ive fallen by the wayside. It is 
being stressed, either by the style 
orities or by the stores, and mills 
taken steps to cut their output of 
novelty. The trade now is resigned 
the belief that “bare leg” hosiery 
he a secondary proposition this 
m.  Full-fashioned silk hosiery is 
demand, but only at rock-bottom 
es and mills which try to hold to list 


ngeures 


+] 


tations have difficulty in moving 
r stocks. 

lalf-hose is in a somewhat. better 
ition. <A fair amount of business at 


fitable prices is being placed, the 
heing chiefly for summer fancies. 
rt hose and children’s and misses’ 
lets are in good call. The outlook 
the market as a whole is hazy. 
lls continue output of dull-luster 
iery samples, but buying is light. 


© Price Weakness Seen 


in Gray Goods 


cotton goods market barely 
held its own during the last few 
s. A few centers found that sales 
week were better than for any week 
May, although there are several in 
market that tell of being unable to 
present curtailed production. 





Gray goods do not have a healthy 
tone, and there have been many ex- 
pressions of opinion regarding the ex- 
tension of curtailment past the middle 
of July. As originally planned, the 50% 
curtailment plan was to remain oper- 
ative until around July 19. Since the in- 
ception of this program in mid-May, 
goods markets, if anything, have turned 
even more hesitant. For this reason, 
mill executives are giving serious 
thought to the possibilities of the con- 
tinuance of the 50% schedule until fall 
or until such time as the market 
definitely changes for the better. 


Bac TRADE PURCHASES 


There were some reports of sheeting 
purchases by the bag trade, although the 
lurid description of prices would not go 
well in print. Print cloths continued 
very quiet with a further tendency 
towards weakness. On Monday of the 
current week, cotton declined sharply 
after a week of slow recession causing 
an even greater hesitancy on the part 
of gray-goods buyers. The vd. 
64x60 print cloths were quoted at 5%c., 
although certain centers continued to 
hold for 5c. 

A few factors reported that fine-goods 
sales were balancing with production, 
and believed that this rate would keep 
up for at least another week and _ pos- 
sibly for the month of June. Retail pro- 
motion of cotton is gaining 
steadily, and most report good 
sales of dress The principal 
drawback is the inability of the mills to 
get a reasonable price for this mer- 
chandise. 


5.35 


goods 1S 
mills 


goods. 


Wool Questionnaire 


= 
Well Supported 

oe of the Wool Institute 
again were prominent in wool goods 
circles. At a meeting held in the In- 
stitute offices early this week, trade 
leaders were informed that the response 
to the questionnaire submitted at the 
special meeting three weeks ago was 
most favorable. The returns are in- 
complete, but a large majority of mills 
are in favor of supporting the Institute’s 
program as outlined by A. D. White 
side’s ten activities. These include the 
collection and distribution of monthly 
or weekly statistics on production, bill- 
ings, and stocks; the adoption of umni- 
form cost methods; acceptance of the 
principle of arbitration; adoption of a 
code of practice that will be modified 
to meet changing conditions; continu- 
ance of the work of the Mutual Adjust- 
ment Bureau; registration of fabrics by 
trade names; broadening the market; 
style services; research into markets for 
wool products, and regular group meet- 
ings. Within a short time, committees 
will be appointed to direct each activity. 
Actual business has veered over a 
wide range for individual houses. The 
outstanding mills, which have been get- 
ting a goodly share of the business all 
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season, continue to report duplicates of 
fair size. The balance of the houses 
find that interest has waned over the 
last ten days to two weeks. 

The bulk of orders placed so far has 
been from houses outside of New York. 
This gives sellers the hope that business 
will improve before the end of the 
month. Several New York clothing 
manutacturers have closed down their 
shops, but those operating have begun 
to show interest and have placed a few 
initial This trade will 
have to cover requirements or be left 
out of the running in a few weeks. 

Overcoatings have been quiet with 
no particular style outstanding. Fleeces, 
both knitted and woven, are in favor, 
as well as fabrics of the camelhair and 
llama type. 


® Broadsilk Outlook 
Improves Slowly 


ROADSILK activity is divided be- 

tween further clearance of spring 
and summer chiffons and the writing of 
early fall business on heavier fabrics. 
The tone of the market is fair; weavers 
are gaining confidence regarding fall 
prospects, but they are slow to express 
enthusiasm. The first half was far from 
satisfactory; indeed, if it hadn’t been 
for shantungs and chiffon prints, the 
trade would have suffered a real jolt, 
as numerous of the staple lines were 
weak, due to the prevailing industrial 
depression. Each day now brings a 
growth of optimism, and there is en- 
couraging interest in the canton crepes 
for fall; considerable sampling has been 
done, and weavers believe that by the 
first of August things will show a per- 
ceptible improvement. 


orders. soon 


METALS 

Fall canton crepes and metallic fab- 
rics are being sampled, the bulk of busi- 
ness being in the former. It is still too 
early for any real interest in metallics. 
One of the foremost broadsilk houses 
reports numerous inquiries and some 
samplings of two principal fall velvets— 
one silk and one cotton. Velvets are still 
early and real business is not expected 
for some weeks. 


SAMPLING CANTONS AND 


Cutters Buy SHANTUNGS 

Cutters are buying fair quantities of 
shantungs, and there is no sign of abate- 
ment of interest in this popular line. 
Some firms comment that they could 
sell more than they make. They are 
producing very little, as they are un- 
certain as to how long the shantung 
demand will continue. Retailers also 
are placing shantung orders, but the 
call from this end has slackened con- 
siderably. 

Chiffon stocks are low, but there is 
still considerable merchandise on hand, 
both reduced and at regular prices. 
Shantung stocks are fair. Mills con- 
tinue output of fall samples, with em- 
phasis on canton crepes. 
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) at close of business, June II, 1930 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 
“ 
Cotton Goods Cotton Yarn 
(Carded yarn quotations are nominal) 
June 11 June 4 June 12 CARDED . ae 
1929 {CDE verage Quality) COMBED ET If Awninsa iui 
ae eee Double carded 2c.-4c. higher, according to quality | MBE PEELE! average duality 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60. 4)~—4y%e 4 ec 4ie SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(Warp Twist) ree NE: SY ne 
38 n., 64x60, 5. 35 5} jie 51-6 « 7; 7ic de es 75 771 oa ? iat é 
7. oe ooo a seas oie. | 12s 25}-.26 26s 31) | 36s-2 48-49 — 80s-2 - 82 
: 60x50, 4.00. 8)-8ic. 8i-8% lOc. | 14s 26-264 30s 324 | 40s-2 49 90s-2 1.08 
l6s 26}—. 27 40s ex. qual... 45 50s-2 54 100s-2 1. 28-1. 29 
BROWN SHEETING | PWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
36 6x60, 4.00 7i-Tiec 75-73 Bic. | 8s-2 $0.25} 26s-2 $0.314—. 32 WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 8:-B8ic Bic 1O0k« 10s-2 26. 30s-2 323 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 63-6i¢ 6k 73-7ic 12s-2 26} 36s-2 .385—.39 TW.)-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
| 14s-2 263—.27 40s-2 .41 —.42 
A TAX ‘HEC 16s-2 27 40s-2 hi b’k 45 —.46 20s-2 $0.44 60s-2 $0.61}-.6 
siassiteasanalincaiasaiones | 20s-2 7-2 «=6Sier..... 50 —.51 | 30-2 $0.48 49 = 70s-2 - 72 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 63c 63—61e 83-Bic. | 24s-2 304-3] 60s-2 57 36s-2 49— .50 80s-2 - .04 
36 , 64x60, 5.75 Sie 53-5Sic 7« INGLE . _ 40s-2 50 >| 90s-2 1.08 —1.10 
SINGLE WARPS 50s-2 54- .55 100s-2 —1.30 
| 10s $0.25} 24s $0. 303—.31 
MISCELLANEOUS 12s 26 26s 314-32 
Drills. 37-in.. 3 vd Bic. 83-8 c lore. | I4s 26} 30s 334-34 SINGLES 
anime 2. 20 15c 15c 17e 16s 27 40s ex. qual... 46 47 12 $0. 351 30 $0.4 5 
Tickings, 8 oz 18-19}¢ 18 -19}ec 22-23}c. 20s 27) 28 5a Pe een 36. 38a eee 471 aan: 
Standard prints %e 9c 9c. rWO-PLY WARPS pats 36} «40s........ .48}-. 49 
wastern staple ging- ve 7 5 ee oe 
hams, 27-in 10c Wc. 104e. | | O3 “i aes oS i > oa ge 
12s-2 26}-—.27 30s-2 323—. 33 ee 40} 70s. 71 72 
14s-2 27 40s-2 ordin 41 42 eee 43} Rae 83 84 
\6s-2 27 —.27; 50s-2 50 -.51 
* W " a = . - MERCERIZED CONE C bed, U i 
/acte 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 21; white, MERCE LE ,ONES—(Combed, ngassed) 
Otton Waste erie wgaeteoregg 8 
> 26s-2.....$0.61 -—$0.62 90s-2.....$1.40 -—$1.45 
Peeler comber 12 13 HOSTER CONES (Frame Spun ee 62 - .63 100s-2.... 1.70 — 1.75 
Peeler strips i 12 8s $0.25 22s $0.283-.29 | 36a-2..... .65 - .66 120s-2.... 2.10 -— 2.15 
Sak. comber 1 12 10s 25 25 24s 291 30 40s-2..... 67 -— .68 “an «aa 
Choice willowed fly 6 6} 12s 25 26 26s 30 31 S5e-2..... <0 = te bs sea . 80 .82 
Choice willowed picker 5 — 5h | 14s % -—.%6 tiie 34—.32 | SOed..... .22~ .38 ee .85 - .87 
Sak. strips 14—I15 | 16s 263.27 30s reg 33 —. 333 | 60s-2..... .80- .82 Rs 5 ccs .90 92 
Linters (mill ru 33— 4 118 7-27 30s ex. qual 6 | 7Oe-2..... .94- ..97 We cca. 1.05 = 1,07 
White spooler (single 9 4 | 20s 273-28 40s 41 —.42 | 80s-2..... 1.07 -— 1.11 80s.. 1.25 — 1.30 
> e . . 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
,4ANIS G . . sATORS T .T kh 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA BASES SERA DIFFERENCES ON \ND OFF MIDDLING 
Saturday Saturday WHIT’: GRADES 
Fluctuations of Futures June 7 May 31 | * P er 
Cc) 1 Sin MET Closed Wet ; ea Eee - | Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
inn. & H og Low June 1! Change ae “ shin S average . r+ 3 ee | Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Fur 15 73 15.94 14.78 14.78 95 ‘ | M F.. 1.057 1.00F 1.00F 1.00¢ 1.004 
ul ‘as tkes tea thks a. : 1S.G.M...... 90¢ .85¢ =. 90t =. B8t Bt 
Aus 15 20 15.20 14.49 14.49 7\ PREMIUM STAPLES G. M. 75t 75t wat (Aan 727 
Septe 147 14.7 14.10 14.10 65 First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis s LM estas: 738 og oe 73 +H 
Octol 14.69 14.72 14.03 14.05 64 . : Sates a Prices Nonimal | 7 ww rs ; ‘ 
Now 14,70 4% ae 4 Oe > Grade ri Middling Prices Nonimal L. M. a l 75° 1 75* 1 50° 2 00° l 73* 
Pea 1475 1477 14.13. 14.14 61 | leit 1670-17 10c. | 8. G. O. 3.00* 2.75* 2.50% 3.25* 2.88 
la ur 14.74 14.74 14.15 14.15 59 1 y’e-in 18. 40-18. 65c¢ G. O. 3.00* 2 75* 2.50* 3.25* 3.93% 
ke in 14.57 14 57 14.00 14.00 57 Vy-u 23. 00-23. 50c _ , were 
Mar 1466 1466 14.10 14.10 56 YELLOW TINGED 
April 14.72 14.72 14.18 14.18 34 CURRENT SALES RES eap chine ee 50* 25* 50* .50* 55* 
Ma 1479 14.79 14.26 14.26 3 ee ite Week | 3: M. ponaee | 00% 75* 1.00* 1.00* 1 05° 
DDLING SPO . © » Week Week Before | M.**......--- 1.75% 1.25% 1.50% 1.50% 1.65 
MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 77 | S. L. M.. 2.50° 1.75% 2.29° 2.25° 2.32" 
Memphis Total 3,466 5,778 5,200 5 5 
ics pia ae mo a soe te aa oor 5921 676 L. M.** 3.50* 2.25* 3.00% 3.00* 3.22% 
York = Orleans pool | 10 markets 11,958 14,988 17,774 YELLOW STAINED 
Friday e ¢ 15.85 15.00 8. 34 
Saturday, June 7 1570 14.85 Holiday , as a 7 G. M. 1.50* 1.75* 1.50* 1.50% 1.554 
ee en a 1520 14.33. Holidas MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC S. M.** 2.25* 250* 2.50* 2.50* 2.40* 
Tuesday, June 10 15.25 14.43 8.06 For Last Year | M.**......... 3.00* 3.00* 3 .50* 3.50* 3.20 
Wednesday, June 11 15.10 14.29 8 04 Week Year Before 
Thursday, June 12 14.80 13.90 7.98 | Net receipts cree ae BLUE STAINED 
gy . ; ; Gross receipts 8,121 12,958 8,832 RBG 5 acai 1.75* 1.50 1.75% 1.75% 1.70% 
POT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS otal since Aug. 1, net. 930,266 854.442 659.155 | S. M.** 2.25* 225* 275* 2.75" 2.45% 
oo a 22,054 27,947 1.210 3 BEF... cas 5.00° 2 75* 3.75% 3.73% 3.2 
118 ist ‘otal since Aug. | 1,773,435 1,754,080 1,402,166 i Pe Se a oD . . 
Markets June 4 June Il Sales Week Year | Total stock .. 214,098 110685 (199,566 | ocd tenet cn cenrenss. 10m REETas 
Galves 15 20 14 45 Se 218,000: 293.507 | ovnaess fee week 13,933 14.989 6.378 rn See 
New Orleans 15 14 14.29 1,172 429,371 196,329 nsold stock in hands of 9GYPTIAN COTTON 
Mobile 14.50 14.00 14,626 23,846 Memphis factors 34,164 6,422 EGYPTIAN COTTON 
Savat 14.89 14.13 10 75,598 25,581 | Decrease for week 2,704 545 March-April Shipment c.i.f. Boston Change 
Norfol 15.13 14 38 652 53,672 56,261 Fully good fair Sak eee i aero 30.35 —0.10 
New Yor 15.90 15 10 218,175 170,434 AVERAGE PRICE APRIL-MAY SHIPMENT | Fully good fair to good uppers..... 22.40 
Augusta 12.26 14.00 713 57,978 = 46,555 HARD WESTERN COTTON (By John Malloch & C 
Memp! 14.20 13.40 2,658 211,478 104,587 . ee _ (By John Malloch & Co.) 
ei hate 15.85 14.65 8.844 14.282 F. o. b. New England | Alexandria Exchange, June 4 
Houstor 15.10 14.25 3,093 627,340 298,934 Middling St Middling |. SUV BAK oo52 cc seccscseeesevene. 28.00 —0. 13 
Dallas 15 00 14.15 1,256 1 n 174-172¢ 18 —18ic June uppers.. 19.80 
1 in 18 -18k¢ 183-19!¢ 
1 in 20 -2l ¢ 21-22 ¢ 
@ } I} in 24-25 ¢ 253-26ke * 
| Basis on New York, July, 15.00c 
— 
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Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 


SMS J ig on ag oo wieakelnke a $0 a -$1.00 
Half-blood (60-62s). J eiiile Since aihaanick 91- .93 
High ¢ blood (58s) Teer Te Tee ee 83 - 85 
a, eS RS er et .80 - .83 
Low i blood. . eevee cecccece .78 - . 80 
High } blood (50s)... aa cae 
NONE MEIN I ace cetcede wna wes .65 - .70 
| GN IONE ie ccc ccace icc teneseus .65 - .68 
| Mh Ae GME IN Bilao inde 3:6 code gaeeare .63 - .65 
TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (JUNE 7) 
Fine (70s)..... ; 320 «3 Ble: (9G). cic ccc 22d 
Pine (600) .......53.. 20 2 (5 cece 18d 
} bid. (60s)...... 27d Cross-bred (46s).... 16d 
; bld. low (58s). 24d 
NOILS—BOSTON 
i oe $0.57-$0.60 High } bld.. $0.44-$0.47 
Half-bld.... 53— .55 Low noils... .40- .42 
Aver. } bld.. .45- .48 Medium 
Fine colored .40- .48 colored... .40- .42 
Wool Substitutes 
WOOL WASTE 
Lap, fine white............ $0.83 -$0.88 
ee en , eee 58 -— .63 
Hard ends, fine white................ 65 - .68 
Hard ends, } blood white. .. 45 - .48 
Hard ends, fine colored...... ll he 30 - .33 
Hard ends, medium colored........... ao ae 
ese) er rer 35 - .38 
Burr, fine Carbonizing......-........ 38 - 43 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
Merinos, Coarse Light............ . $0.063-$0 . 
Merinos, Fine Dark................. 043- 
Merinos, Fine Light................ -U5s-. art 
RES aes e eacarc bin'osa v6 wees 08}- .09 
Serges, Black...... 98 - .09 
Serges, Red.......... t= He 
Knit, White...... 32 - .33 
MG MOO 5a o05 36-65 5 16- .17 
Knit, Light Hoods........ 17 - .18 
Worsted, Light...... .053- .06 
| Worsted, Blue... 08}- .09 
BWA AONE UMNO 5. acsav'o oc vb ice detente 08 - .09 
Silk 
NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Close For the Week Close Net 
June 4 High Low June 10 Chee. 
June 3.45 3.63 3.42 3.62 +.19 
July 3.45 3.49 3.33 3.49 + .04 
August 3. 43 3.45 3.31 3.42 -.01 
September 3.40 3.45 3.9) 3.37 03 
October 3.40 3.45 3.32 3.37 —.03 
November 3.40 3.45 3.30 3.37 -.03 
December. 3.40 3.45 3.31 3.37 -.03 
January 3.40 3.45 >. 32 3.37 -.03 
Total contracts, 423. Total number of bales, 4,230. 
Total approximate value, $1,895,928. » 
Rayon Waste 
Prices Nominal 
| Open bleached waste................ —$0.22 
Open unbleached waste................ $0.18 - 20 
| Bleached thread waste (mfs.)........... ; - .12 
ee waste (misc.).........-. lt - .12 
Colored thread waste... ......ccccscess os - .10 
ce RE rer rrr rr ne a. 
CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
RNIN fore ta euw a aa kee wats -$0.49 
eee ee ee - .43 
RNG og oc wiacceie awcaceae hl aoas - 18 
NN cc ew aide teed a - 18 
ee re - .16 
CANINE. Gs sc sc cc eesnereeaees = 14 
Silk Waste 
Mibieed ied Grane Dees csdvcdsacttdewinnes $0.85 
Kibisso Kikai Triple Extra........cscescece BL: 
PUNE CHIOINE EIOMIID GS ann ice ties cercemunnoees ‘ 


HIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 
(IN GREASE) WU Ble. coos os ccene ceeee $0.923-$0.95 
g 2 5 
Fine deine. .$0.30 -$0.31 } blood.....$0.29 -$0.30 | 4-240 4@s...-...-------- Te In 
Fine cltz .23 - .24 2blood..... .29- .30 2-26s, 460... ae -- 1.13 = 4.191 
} blood - 0 2-30s, 488....... Feces 1.20 - 1.22} 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA I gots 5 ake a & a esece pecneurls, 1.25 — 1.273 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c. less than above) 
Texas, |2 months Or ree eee $0.73 -$0.75 2-36s, 58s....... $1. 373-$1. 423 
+ s s Revie aie ket 473-1. 
California, Northern..............0.4- 65 - .68 . on _-: mene oer e+ es oe . 294 
I LLED—EAS’ TERN (CLEAN BASIS) Ste. Gon... soc eas. : g 1.70 - 1.75 
ae $0 78 =e: 80 B-Super. = $0 58 -$0. 63 2-60s, 70s See eeS eee navseeereses sees 2.15 — 2.20 
A-Sups a= a Oe. ae ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING ee - 
. ak wh Aa ste TT $0.95 -—$0.973 
(CLEAN BASIS) kg a - 1.074- 1.10 
DMO ROE. auc cava iwec rane oe nee ee $0.75 -$0.78 ye ES) ress : ; 1.173-— 1.20 
ty § Wil wi ai sah diver ucanabeneaee ‘68 — .72 | 2-20s, 60sinoil... oa eo ae et 
Fine and fine medium................ 70 - .72 2-20s, 64s in oil.. at i 1.40 — 1.423 
BIDOON cnn ncaneswecsensausseee see .60 -— .63 1-15s, 46s dyed.. - 1.173 
EDMOOG. «0.0.05 vce se asaseieseseve tena 55 - .58 1-15s, 48s dyed. si 1.20 
-15s8 ,dve 5 23 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC Se MER soos. <iuia X68 v tee wesw 1.22} 
ik Contin... 66's kaasasnweneeewe nes $0.40 -$0.43 (Oil yarns 17}c. less) 
ak GAMNNIE hens 4 aro a's aa oR Woe nee 57 - .60 FRENCH SYSTEM 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) eG eeeM = so .8 $1.223-$1.25 
al - wi eer eee 1.273- 1.30 
Fob tls NR sce sone sass $0. = ~$0 . aa 130°— 1.325 
Res eae et erat ees 1-30s, 60s, Warp...... 1.45 - 1.47} 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 1-30s, 64s, Warp....... 1.50 — 1.52} 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) 2-30s, 64s, Fancy mixes. 1.70 -— 1.723 
Australia: 2-40s, 64s, Zephy sas 1.65 1.70 
DRE 5 csavad: Bnei at plataclers ieee ete aiaey orate $0.65 -$0.70 1-50s, 66s...... ale 1.65 — 1.67} 
” -eRRRBR RRS eo EC caairenies 4 53— .55 | 2-5Os, 66s..... 1.80 — 1.82} 
MENU: \x-c,aiayara teow ice uhie lalate atiriatan ues .46- .48 CoM TORS oc anes 2.073-— 2.10 
: eee 2.25 — 2.30 
. (IN GREASE) 
Montevideo: FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
BRL. sates ale Varaidiaie anata sabe oe $0.25 -$0.26 
BOIS <0 '4iw'viyin'sin'e'916iu/s. io 's)4'a: 0) a9 nlaleweinseie .25—- .26 1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops........... $1.05 -$1.07} | 
Dios shui va acento sate eliso town .23 - .24 1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops............. 1.223- 1.25 | 
Buenos Aires: 1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops..... eu 1.25 - 1.273 
IRD ode OR ae ii bin $0.20 -$0.21 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops 1.30 - 1.35 
RN eel ara Naik cere Cotas eave mene Acie aR iS- . Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. 
, oe : 3 Solid color, 35c. additional. 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) 
Aleppo.... hee . $0.33 -$0.34 
China: ¢ ‘ombing No. of a ai o= «6a 
Chir 1a Filling Fleece.. 7 - .21 
Szechuen ass’t......... I1- .22 
Cordova... Poe tee _ 2 oe 
Scotch lack face. Die aie eeeaeurKs = wae | 
Ea ia: Kandahar... .28- .30 
MAE: Secvaw chee: s= 33 4 
IN ccm 5 a5 Rik RRs eta eis ks a Soc ee a1 = .33 
Silk Yarns Raw 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) (60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2thd. grand XXinskeins.... $5.25 Prices Nominal s New 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins...... 4.90 Spot Season 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins....... 5.15 | Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15 $4.35 $3.80 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins. . . . 5.00 | Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15 4.15 3.70 
Japan repe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins. .... . ae ae 4.90 Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15 4.05 3 60 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins.. 2.90 | Japan filature, XX, 13/15 3.85 3.50 
lussah tram, Zend on Cops........0++-+0+05: 2.00 | Japan filature, best X, 13/15 3.80 3.45 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan <x... coe 5.75 | Canton filature, new style, 14/16 1.95 1.80 
Hosiery tram, 4 thd. Japan, selec. g: Eas 5.25 | Canton filature, new style, 20/22 1.85 1.70 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX. cece eee eee e eee eee 4.50 | Tussah filature, 8 cocoon 1.45 1.50 
Hosiery tram, crack XX..........cccccceeee 4.40 | Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22 3.50 3.30 
Hosiery tram, XX.. Uwivnnkassentensces 4.30 | Grand XX (Whitd) 20/22 355 3.40 
S J IS ; Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22 3. 40 3.20 
PUN SILK y ARNS—(Terms: net 30) Sp. crack (White) 20/22 3 50 5 30 
BPRS i, opine $3.90 ae cisx cess $4.15 | Crack (Yellow) 20/22 3 40 3.10 
Pe, a tao ets 3.95 Gatiscs oaccse 15 | Crack (White) 20/22 3.45 3.20 
Domestic Rayon 
VISCOSE PROCESS NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
Denier Filament First Second First Second ; First Second 
50 GE es ae $2.30 $2.00 | Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. 
/ a Reet rele Share a 1.85 1.65 35.....$3.58 $3.25 423... 91:30 $1.20 
75 30 1.95 re: OR. 6x. Beane 1.90 506s .05 Babs 1.10 
100 BD Meche ora is ba 1.45 1.35 ya. 1.85 1.65 Peiecs ES 1.10 
100 Me stron eae pate 4 1.50 1.40 100. 45 3:35 Sei... cee Foe 
125 Pee Becae sede 1.45 tia | yA Te 1.05 
- Be basecnecrnens 2 a | CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
150 32 1.15 1.10 | ; Fila- “ : Fila- , 
15 BY - kee 1.20 1.15 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
151 60 1.35 1.30 15 25 $4.15 40 30 $3.15 
15 _, AA re ee ee 0 “gewcs 25 25 3.65 52 30 3.00 
170 24-27 1.15 1.10 30 25 3.40 
209 = sees oe me | ee offerings prices for higher denier 
on 32 ee eee eee 1.10 .< ACETATE PROCESS 
30 2 = Denier Price Denier Price 
40 Fae) OS terek anaes 1.10 95 Deak. eed $2.75 sa sis acini $1.90 
45( Be russes seine 1.00 05 Bisa cues 2.55 LL ee 1.60-1. 85 
60 72-96 1.00 2 Wasa gieie 2.25-2.70 DUR acs te haa ‘a5 
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Display of all-silk, silk and rayon, rayon and cotton fabrics 

made by students at Philadelphia Textile School on display at 

time of school commencement as described in these columns 
last week 


Silk Association Names 
1931 Dinner Committee 


The annual dinner committee for 1931 
was appointed at the quarterly meet 
ing of the board of managers of the 
Silk Association of America, Inc., held 
Wednesday at association headquarters 
in New York, and presided over by 
Thomas B. Hill, president of the asso- 
ciation The committee comprises: 
Paul Hyde Bonner, Stehli Silks Corp.; 
W. Robert Blum, United Piece Dye 
Works; Frederick H. Knight, Susque 
hanna Silk Mills; J. M. Potts, E. Gerl 


& Co., Inc.: A. B. Strange, Read & 
Lovatt Manufacturing Co. The _ fo'- 


lowing firms were elected to member 
hip in the association: Mid-Valley Silk 
Co., Ine.: commission throwsters, Peck 
ville, Pa.: William G. Leininger Knit 
Co, inc 


12 hosiery manufacturers, 
Mohnton, Pa.: York Motor Express 


0. York, we 


Beck & Co. Take Over 
Rose-Derry Charlotte Office 


William Beck & Co. have taken ovet 
he ( harlotte, N (" 


contracts of the Rose-Derry Corp. 


office and certain 


Wm. G. Beck, Jr., was formerly vice 
resident of the Rose-Derry Corp. in 
charge of the southern territory. 


hey will confine operations largely 


to spot lots and commission waste. deal 
ing in cotton waste, pickings, rayon, 
varn, remnants, and linters, both for the 


‘ 1 1 
qaomestic and export trade. 


Greensboro Zone of 
Social Service Association Meets 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The © spring 
meeting of the Southern Textile Social 
Service Association was held June 6. 

Miss Georgie Clapp, welfare worker 

the Minneola Mills, Gibsonville, 
chairman of the zone, presided. 

Reports and short talks were made by 
the following sovs’ Work, Wallace 
White. of Greensboro: Girls’ Work 
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Miss Mabel Crawford; Industrial Acci- 
dents, M. W. Heiss; Vegetable Gar- 
dens, J. L. Waggoner; Flower Gardens, 


W. H. Hatfield. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended June 7, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Domestic 


7,285,000 52,795,000 43,700,000 


Foreign 505,000 40,478,000 66,426,000 
Potal 7,790,000 93,273,000 110,126,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston 505,000 40,478,000 66,426,000 
Philadelphia 522,000 27,722,000 39,415,000 
New York 408,000 25,473,000 39,081,000 
Total 1,435,000 93,673,000 144,922,000 





Annual Meeting of Silk 
Exchange to Be Held July 15 


The Board of Governors of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange on Tues- 
day, announced the appointment of 
Eugene A. Canalizo as chairman of the 
nominating committee to name officers 
and governors to be voted on at the 
annual election July 15. Members of 
the committee are Adolph J. Borner, 
J. T. Bryan, J. D. Dunlop, Albert Tilt. 


Further Consideration of 
Labeling Camelhair Fabrics 


Producers and distributors of camel- 
hair, alpaca, llama and similar cloths, 
met at the Wool Institute, Thursday, to 
consider action on the labeling of such 
fabrics. A list of suggestions was drawn 
up which will be submitted to the trade 
for further comment, before formal sub- 
mission is made to the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


Bear Pressure on Burlaps 


At mid-week, the continued quietness 
in the actual burlap market was reflected 
on the exchange. Buyers and sellers 
were unable to effect trades due to the 
disparity of bids and offers. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot and afloat were 
5.20-5.25¢.; June shipment, 5.20c. The 
104 oz. 40s for spot and afloat were 
6.55-6.75c.; June shipments, 6.60-6.65c. 


Canadian Silk Association 


Meets June 24 


Toronto, Ont., CANADA—The Silk 
Association of Canada has decided to 
hold its annual meeting at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, on Tuesday, 
June 24. 





Textile Calendar 


Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of North Carolina. Annual 
Convention, Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., June 17-18, 1930. 


National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation, Annual Meeting, Toronto, 
Canada, June 19-20, 1930. 


Philadelphia Wool & Textile Asso- 
‘iation, Annual Outing, Eddington- 
yn-the-Delaware, near Philadelphia, 
June 20, 1930. 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of South Carolina, Annual Meeting, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
Ss. C., June 20-21, 1930. 


Silk Association of Canada, An- 
nual Meeting, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Canada, June 24, 1930. 


Committee D-13, American Soci- 
ty for Testing Materials, Annual 
Meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 24, 1930. 


Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Fourth Annual 
Outing, Manufacturers’ Country 
Club, Oreland, Pa., June 25, 1930. 


Manufacturers’ Textile Associa- 
tion, Annual Outing, June 26, 1930, 
at Pomham Club, Riverside, R. I. 


Southern Textile Association, 
Annual Meeting, Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 
27-28, 1930. 


Worsted Yarn Spinners’ Annual 
Outing, Manufacturers’ Country 
Club, Oreland, Pa., Sept. 24, 1930. 


National Safety Congress, Textile 
Section, Annual Meeting, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 
30-Oct. 1, 1930. 

. 


Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 


Textile Division, A.S.M.E., Na- 
tional Meeting, Poinsett Hotel, 
Greenville, S. C., Oct. 22, 1930. 


. 
Southern Textile Association, 
Semi-Annual Meeting, Poinsett 


Hotel, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 23, 
1930. 
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\\ amsutta to Sell Direct on 


Dissolution of Ridley Watts & Co. 






tner in Ridley Watts & Co. 


eginning July 1, Wamsutta Mills, 
Bedford, Mass., will sell its prod- 
direct to the trade through its 
offices and the firm of Ridley Watts 
o. will be dissolved. The New York 
e of Wamsutta, for which a location 
not been decided, will be in charge 
\rthur R. Johnson, who has been a 
G. F. 
hler will be in charge of the Chicago 
itory and W. H. Langley in charge 
San Francisco. 
in the same date, J. P. Stevens & Co. 
become selling agents for the 
thern mills formerly represented by 
ley Watts & Co. The Stevens com- 
vy will move from its present quar- 
at 57 Worth St. to 44 Leonard 
now occupied by Ridley Watts & 
For the present, many of the men 
nected with Ridley Watts & Co. will 
ain with J. P. Stevens, although 
rge K. Dow will be the only partner 
the former firm going with the 
vens company. Ridley Watts, Jr., 


caving the textile business to go into 


ince, 
nder the new arrangement, J. P. 
ens & Co. will represent mills 


ing approximately 750,000 spindles 
20,000 looms. The mills are as 
WS! 


eorgia Duck & Cordage Mill, Scottdale, 


Industrial Cotton Mills Co., Rock 
S. C.; Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, 
C.: Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, 


: Rhodhiss Mills Co., Rhodhiss, N. C.; 
ttdale Mills, Scottdale, Ga.; Wallace 

Co., Jonesville, S. C.; Victor Mon- 
in Co.; Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C.; 
tts Mills, Laurens, S. C.; Laurens Cot- 
Mills, Laurens, S. C.; Aragon-Baldwin 
ton Mills, Inc.; Orr Cotton Mills, 
lerson, S. C.; Griffin Mfg. Co., Griffin, 

Lawrence Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
vens Linen Works, Webster, Mass.; 
vell Mills Co., Lowell, Mass. 


he dissolution of Ridley Watts & 
removes another of the old time 
ing houses. The forerunners of Rid- 
Watts & Co. go back to the middle 
the last century, but the present con- 
n really starts from 1890 when 
lley Watts, Sr., entered the employ 
Grinnell Willis & Co. Mr. Watts 
rted as an office boy in that year and 
r a period of years developed the 
1 into one of the leading cotton 
ds houses. Mr. Watts was later 
le a partner and the firm was 
nged to Watts, Stebbins & Co. Still 
‘ra second partnership was formed 
ler the name of the senior partner, 
lley Watts & Co. Last July, Mr. 
tts retired and the company was re- 
inized with Arthur R. Johnson, 
nald B. Stewart, George K. Dow, 
Ridley Watts, Jr., as partners. At 
same time arrangements were made 
ereby operations were financed by 
mmercial Factors Corp. 
Vamsutta Mills had been associated 
h Ridley Watts & Co., and_ its 
decessor firms since 1878. The mill 
the first cotton mill in New Bed- 


ford and was started in 1846, although 
it was not until 1849 that the first cloth 
was manufactured. At various times 
additional units were built, until today 
the Wamsutta Mills represent a total 


195,228 


awl 


ot 
C. F. 
and general manager in 1919 and in- 
stalled new machinery and modernized 


spindles and 3,252 looms. 
Broughton was elected treasurer 


the plant. For years the mill has been 
known for quality merchandise; not 
alone its famous line of percale sheets 
and pillow cases, but also for its yacht 
duck, lawns, organdies, specialty fabrics, 
curtain materials and yarns. 


Nashua Mfg. to Sell Direct Beginning Oct. 1 


The Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co., be- 
ginning Oct. 1, will sell direct to the 
trade instead of through the selling 
house of Amory, Browne & Co., accord- 
ing to announcements by the mill and 
selling house issued early this week. 
The mill will have its own sales office 
in New York in charge of Charles V. 
Ryer, sales manager. 

Robert Amory will continue as treas- 
urer and chief executive of Nashua and 
on Sept. 30, Mr. Amory and Walter C. 
Baylies, both of whom are directors of 
Nashua, and Lincoln Baylies, all of 
Boston, will retire from the firm of 
Amory, Browne & Co. The business of 
that company will be continued after 
Sept. 30 under the same name by the 
present New York partners, John W. 
Bird, Jacques Bramhall and Benjamin 
F. Meffert. 

After Oct. 1, Amory, Browne & Co., 
will become a New York house, and 
will act as selling agent for the follow- 
ing mills, all of which they now repre- 
sent: Wauregan Co., Conestogo Mills. 
Quinebaug Co., Delgado Mills, United 
Hosiery Mills Corp., Ideal Hosiery 
Mills, Pittman Mfg. Co., and Cleveland 
Worsted Co., women’s wear department. 
Through their line of predecessors, 
Amory, Browne & Co. have a lineage of 
about a century and have always stood 


high in the merchandising of cotton 
goods. 

Messrs. Bramhall, Bird and Meffert 
have been connected with the firm for 


several years. No plans for the future 
have been announced by either Lincoln 
Baylies or by Walter C. Baylies. 

The Nashua Mfg. Co. which was in- 
corporated in 1823, is the largest blanket 
mill in the world. Since 1840, when 
James S. Amory was elected treasurer, 
the names of Nashua and Amory have 
been linked together. In 1843, James S. 
Amory was elected treasurer of the 
Jackson Mills (which was formally taken 
over by Nashua in 1916), and held both 
positions until 1878. At that time he 
was succeeded by his son, Frederic 
Amory, who retained that position until 
his death last year. His nephew, the 
present treasurer, Robert Amory, was 
his successor. 

For many years, Nashua manufac- 
tured a general line of cotton goods, but. 
following the Civil War, a large portion 
of the production was in the form of 
flannels and other napped goods. In 


1890, attention was centered on blankets 
which, together with the napped goods, 
have remained the mainstay of the or- 
ganization. 

The well-known and widely distrib- 
uted Indian Head cloth has been manu- 
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factured by the Jackson Mills since 1833. 
The line has gone through several 
changes from the original unbleached 
cloth to a guaranteed color-fast fabric, 
but always has had an enviable reputa- 
tion for quality. 

In 1924, Nashua took over all of the 
capital stock of the Indian Head Mills 
of Alabama, Cordova, Ala. This plant 
had been operated under the Nashua 
management, although the stock was in 
other hands. After the liquidation of 
the Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, 
Mass., Nashua acquired all of the fixed 
assets, retaining the Suffolk Mill and 
selling the balance. 

The present equipment of the entire 
organization is in the neighborhood of 
255,100 spindles and 5,500 looms. 


Viscose Co. Plans 
“Quality Control” of “Crown” 
Brand Rayon Merchandise 


A plan which aims to 
quality control of rayon merchandise 
made from “Crown” brand yarn will 
be put in operation shortly by the Vis- 
Co., of New York, it was 
announced Thursday by Chester C. Bas- 
sett, assistant sales manager. Mr. 
Bassett said that under the new plan, 
the use of “Crown” brand trademark 
will be allowed only on merchandise 
made in accordance with definitely es- 
tablished minimum specifications of such 
a standard that satisfactory wear and 
service will be assured for the ultimate 
consumer. Details of the plan will be 
announced this week. 

Mr. Bassett added: 


“Only those manufacturers who agree to 
adopt these minimum specifications will be 
licensed by the Viscose Co. to the 
‘Crown’ trade-mark. 

“Under this system, goods bearing the 
‘Crown’ trade-mark can be accepted by 
buyer and consumer as representative of 
that quality in rayon merchandise that 
should have existed universally in the last 
few years and that presents rayon at its 
best instead of at its worst. 

“In organizing our program and the 
mechanics of operation, we are considering 
all the trade groups involved in rayon— 
manufacturers both of woven and knitted 
goods, converters, garment manufacturers, 
wholesalers, all types of distributors. 

“The position occupied by the retailer in 
such a campaign is vital. He is the final 
endorser of merchandise before it reaches 
the consumer and he possesses greater 
power and influence with the ultimate con- 


establish a 


cose 


use 


sumer than any single unit related to tex- 
tiles. Special emphasis will be placed on 


enlisting the support of retailers to a plan 
which, in our opinion, means for him the 
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kind of progress upward in volume 
in rayon merchandise. Advertis- 
ng and promotion efforts will be used to 
inform the retailer exactly of what is rep- 
resented by the ‘Crown’ trademark so that 
he, in turn, may profit by properly inform 
ing his buying public of this protective step 
taken in their interest and in the interest 
of the entire rayon industry 

“The trademark-control system will be 
applied to the various sections of the tex- 
tile industry separately, in accordance with 
individual conditions and methods of busi- 
in the respective sections. 

“We believe that, with the cooperation 
of the various factors involved in the use 
of rayon yarns, our plan will provide a 
tangible symbol by which serviceable rayon 
products can be identified and the consumer 
and retailer protected from the imposition, 
confusion and disappointments of today.” 


ness 


International Exhibition of 
Chemical Apparatus at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 


Various equipment of interest to tex 
tile manufacturers is being displayed at 
the International Exhibition of Chemi- 
cal Apparatus, held at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany, June 10 to 22. Among 
the new developments shown are in 
cluded machinery for the production of 
rayon, mercerizing equipment, and test 
ing machines for textiles. Other equip 
ment on exhibition includes acid pumps, 
hydrogen-ion apparatus, automatic- 
and recording instruments, and 
Over 3,000 chem- 
ists and engineers are expected to visit 
the exposition and to attend meetings 
of the vari scientific 
being held in 
exhibit. 


control 


non-corrosive alloys. 


ious organizations 
which are conjunction 


with the 


Finishers Less Active in May 


1 ‘ 
lhe monthly 


] 


Oot norma avel 


statement of percentage 
age capacity operated in 
issued by the National 


Finishers of Cotton Fab 


the industry as 
\ssociation of 


follows: 
May 
1930 (5 Wks.) 1929 (4 Wks 
White and dyed 47 48 \ 
combiner ) / fe + white 
| 530% dyed /'\ 5262 dyed 
Fast black 18 23 
Logwood blac} 34 38 
Prints 63 114 
\pril 
1930 (4 Wks 1929 (4 Wks 
White d dyed 49 49 
x \ ; 74 > white » white 
; ©’ 51% dyed ’?\ 51% dyed 
Fast bl 23 27 
Logw 1 black 34 42 
Pr 81 120 


Rayon in Bonded Warehouse 


lextile Division, Dept. of Commerce 


reports stocks of rayon held in bonded 
Warehouses on \pril 30, 1930, as fol 


lows 
Description Pounds Value 
Rayon Waste 47,918 $15,155 
Staple Fiber, Waste not ad 
vanced further than Sliver Yr 
Roving, and Yarns made 
from Waste 225,147 144,723 
Yarns, Threads and Filaments 3,110,992 1,913,130 
Comparative Figures for March 31, 1930 
Rayon Waste 27,957 $13,675 
Staple Fiber, Waste not ad- 
vanced further than Sliver o1 
Roving, and Yarns made 
from Waste 280,258 144,723 
Yarr Threads and Filaments 3,092,877 1,922,809 
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Outerwear Association 
Announces Toronto Convention 
Program 


The complete program for the annual 
convention of the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association, to be held next 
lhursday and Friday, June 19 and 20, 
at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
Canada, was made public this week. The 
program follows: 


Thursday. 9-30 a.m. Committee Meet- 
ings: Market Extension, Standards (Ma- 
chinery Survey), Trade Relations, Legisla- 
tion Committee, and Finance Committee. 


12:30 p.m. Opening Luncheon—Alexandra 
Room. In the chair, D. McCallum; presi- 
dent’s address, Oscar W. Fishel; treasurer’s 
report, Morris D. London; and secretary's 
report, Ellery B. Gordon. Nominating Com- 
mittee report; Election of Directors; and 
address by Clay Myers, Joseph Horne Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2:30 p.m Market Extension—Report of 
Committee Philip Frankel, chairman. 

1:00 p.m. Finance Committee Report 
M. PD. London, chairman. 

5:00 p.m. Meeting of 
Elect Officers. 

6:30 p.m. Annual sanquet 
Room. Toastmaster, H. R. 
of honor, Bernard K. 
announcement of officers elected for next 
vear; cabaret entertainment. 

Friday. business Session in Yellow Room. 


New Directors to 
—Alexandra 
Lhowe; guest 
Sandwell, F.R.S.C.; 


9:00 a.m. Tariff and Legislation (Design 
Registration)—J. J. Phoenix, chairman. 
10:00 a.m. Trade Relations Committee 


Report 

Practice 
11:00 

phia 


Wm. Portner, chairman. 

Rules and Their Observance. 
a.m Machinery Survey—Philadel- 
and Cleveland sernard Steuer, chair- 


Trade 


man; Constant Southworth of U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon—Alexandra Room. 


In the chair, John M. Stern 
Rastall, chief of 
Department of 


: address, W. H. 
machinery division, U. S. 
Commerce. 


2:30 p.m. Machinery Survey Recommen- 
dations, 

00 p.m. Standardization of Sizes, 
Standards Committee. 

>:30 p.m. Distribution Problem—Flint 
Garrison managing director, Wholesale 
Dry Goods Institute 

1:30 p.m tesolutions., 

WESTERN District MEETS 
lwo new directors were elected to 


fill unexpired terms at the semi-annual 
meeting of the National Knitted Outer 
wear Association of the Western Dis- 
trict, held June 3 at the Woodmont 
Country Club, Milwaukee, Wis. Henry 
George of the Imperial Knitting Co., 
Milwaukee, the late Ben 
\brams, and Bruno Kroetz of the Her- 


succeet led 


cules Knitting Co., Milwaukee, suc 
ceeded John Rehfeld, Merrill (Wis.) 
Knitting Mills, resigned. 

he present National directors from 


the Western District were again recom- 
mended by the association to the Toronto 


convention. These are A. J. Fried- 
lander, M. Friedlander, Milwaukee, 
president of the Western District As- 
sociation; Harry M. Levy, Elbro Knit 
ting Mills, Milwaukee, secretarv-treas- 
urer of the association and J. J. 
Farrelly, Sr., Shaker Knitting Mills, 


Chicago. 

Members of the Western District 
went on record as disapproving of the 
national association’s plan for evening 
dress attire at the Toronto convention 
banquet and authorized H. L. Ashworth, 
business manager, to notify the New 
York office that none of the Western 
District delegates would bring evening 
clothes with them. 

It was announced that enough mem- 
bers have pledged their intention to at- 
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Toront 
to justify the chartering of a special Cal 
from Chicago. 


tend the national convention at 


Cotton Exchange Issues 


Booklet on Wool Futures 


Under the title, “What is a Futur 
Market in Wool Tops?” the special con 
mittee on wool of the New York Cot 
ton Exchange has issued a pamphle 
answering questions which have bee 
asked as to how futures trading could lx 
successtully applied to wool. 

The principal advantages of a future: 
market are summarized as follows: 

1. A stabilizing effect on fluctuations 
confining them to a smaller range. 

2. An opportunity to hedge commit 
ments, a protection in the nature of an 
insurance against adverse market fluc 
tuations. 

3. A 
ability. 

4. A lessening of the speculative char 
acter of the commodity. 

5. A broader business with considet 
ably less capital involved and at smaller 
expense. 

Many in the wool trade are interested 
in hearing more details as to how the 
particular proposal for dealing in wool 
top futures would affect their business 


far greater degree of market 


Mellon Institute Director 
Announces New Building 


Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, director ot 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced, speak 
ing for the board of trustees, that the 
institution is to increase its facilities for 
serving American industries by a build 
ing project that will enable the material 
expansion of all its research activities. 
Detailed plans are now being prepared 
by the architects, Janssen & Cocken, of 
Pittsburgh, and construction will begin 
as soon as the drawings are completed, 
early this fall. The Mellon-Stuart Co., 
Pittsburgh, is the general contractor 

The building will occupy the site of 
the institute’s Building No. 2. It will 
provide ample space for housing many 
more industrial fellowships than the 63 
that now tax the institute’s facilities to 
the utmost. 


Strahan & Co. Offer 
New Leg-Fitting Hosiery 

A line of hosiery which includes 
three models for differently proportioned 
legs has been placed on the market by 
Strahan & Co., Inc., of Philadelphia. 


The sizes of these stockings, the pro- 
ducers announce, are = actually pro- 
portioned to the individual leg. They 
are made in slender, medium and _ full 
leg sizes, with regular size feet, and 
are available in sheer all-silk chiffon, 
fine gauge, picot edge. 


Strahan & Co., recently began pro- 


duction in their new factory at 18th 
St. and Indiana Ave., Philadelphia, 
which plant was designed and con- 


structed under supervision of Julian S. 
Simsohn, engineers, Philadelphia. 





Obituary 


(Continued from page 63) 


irector of the Appleton Co., the Apple- 
m Mfg. Co., and the Hill Mfg. Co.; and 
trustee of the New York Trust Co. His 
lubs were the Harvard, Union and Mer- 


iants. He is survived by his widow; a 
tughter, the Hon. Mrs. Lionel Forbes- 
empill of England; and three sisters, 


Irs. John Wood Blodgett, Grand Rapids, 


lich.; Mrs. Norman E. Ditman, New 
irk; and Miss Eva Cumnock, Lowell, 
lass. eral services were helc ‘ed- 
| Funeral ser held Wed 
esday afternoon in the Church of the 


piphany, Lexington Ave. and 35th St., 
New York. Burial was at Pittsfield, Mass. 


\lfred Wolstenholme 


\lfred Wolstenholme, president of Al- 
red Wolstenholme & Son, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, and one of the most widely known 
worsted yarn spinners in this country, died 
une 7 following an operation at the 
|.ankenau Hospital, Philadelphia, at the 
ige of 70 years. Beside being a leader in 
the textile industry, Mr. Wolstenholme 
vas active in banking and club affairs in 
Philadelphia. He came to the United States 
vben a young man, going to Philadel- 
ha from Manchester, England, to enter 
he woolen mill that was operated there by 
‘is brother, Thomas Wolstenholme. Later 
e became a member of the firm of Wol- 
tenholme & Clark, Philadelphia, and a few 

ars afterward severed his connection with 

it firm to form the company which bears 
is name, located at 24th & Allegheny Ave. 
He was vice-president and a director of 
Bank of Philadelphia & Trust Co., a direc- 
tor of H. K. Mulford Co., the Star 
Sprinkler Co., and he was owner of the 
Lansdale Iron Works. Mr. Wolstenholme 
vas a member of the Union League, Phila- 
delphia Country Club, Manufacturers’ Club, 
nd Seaview Country Club and took an 
ctive part in Masonic affairs. He is 
urvived by his widow, one son, Hollis, 
ho is treasurer of Alfred Wolstenholme 

Sons, Inc., and three daughters. 


Charles M. Ams 


Charles M. Ams, president of the Max 
\ms Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
manufacturer of can and rayon machinery, 
lied May 25 at his home in Pelham, N. Y. 
\lr. Ams was 63 years old. He was the 

n of Max Ams, founder of the company, 
vhom he succeeded as its president. The 
ompany was first organized in Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., to manufacture tin cans, 
later speci: lized in the manufacture of can 
machinery and in recent years has made 
ayon machinery. The plant was moved 
to Bridgeport in 1915. 


James Woods Fry 


James Woods Fry, prominently identified 
with the worsted spinning business for 50 
ears, died June 7, at the age of 67. He 
was born Dec. 12, 1862. He was formerly 

partner in the worsted yarn selling firm 

t Fry & Crawford, Philadelphia, and re- 
ired from active business two years ago. 


\fr. Fry was born in Philadelphia and 
the age of 17 years he entered the 
vorsted yarn trade, becoming connected 


vith Edward T. Steel & Co., then in Phila- 


elphia. He resigned to enter the employ 
| Tracey Worsted Mills, Philadelphia, 
icting as agent and general manager of 


us firm until 1907. At that time Mr. Fry 
rain became associated with Edward T. 
steel & Co., at their Bristol, Pa., plant and 
as later appointed selling agent for them. 
bout 18 years ago the name of the com- 













pany was changed to its present trading 
name, Warner J. Steel. Product of this 
firm was sold by Mr. Fry and his firm 


until he retired from business, Dec. 31, 
1928. His widow and one son survive. 
Harry Taft Hayward 

Harry Taft Hayward, president and 


treasurer of the H. T. Hayward Co., Frank- 
lin, Mass., operating the Hayward Mills in 
that town, also president of the Schuster 
Woolen Co., East Douglas, Mass., and the 
Forestdale (R. I.) Mfg. Co., and a director 
of the Hayward Woolen Co., also of East 
Douglas, died at his home in Franklin on 
June 7, following several months’ illness. 
Mr. Hayward was born in Uxbridge, Mass., 
on Sept. 18, 1868, a son of William E. and 
Susan (Taft) Hayward. His father and 
e andfather, the late William E. and Moses 
Taft, were both widely known woolen 
manufacturers who operated a number of 
mills in the vicinity of the Blackstone 
Valley. After leaving the public schools 
Mr. Hayward entered the office of his 
father’s mill in East Douglas. In 1892 
he purchased the Charles J. McKenzie 
woolen mill in Franklin, and started manu- 
facturing on his own account. He also 
directed the organization of other mills in 
which he acquired substantial interests 
Among these were the Charles’ River 
Woolen Co.; the North Bellingham (Mass. ) 
mills which he purchased from the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co. and of which he became 
treasurer; the Schuster Woolen Co., and 
the Forestdale Mfg. Co., which were or- 
ganized largely under his direction; and 
the Clark-Cutler McDermott Co., Frank- 
lin, which was incorporated in 1911 and 
of which he was a director. He was a 
member of the Manufacturers’ Textile 
Association, Worcester, Mass., a 32nd de- 
gree Mason, and a member of various 
clubs in Boston and elsewhere. Mr. Hay- 
ward leaves a widow, two daughters and 
a brother, William L. Hayward, president 
of the Hayward Woolen Co. 
Irving Edward Comins 

Irving Edward Comins, president of 
Comins & Co., Inc., and treasurer of the 
J. D. Clark Co., both of Rochdale, Mass., 
died at his home in Worcester, Mass., on 
June 8 of bronchial pneumonia. Mr. Com 
ins was born in Charlton, Mass., on July 


28, 1860, a son of Edward I. and Mary 
Adelaide (Clark) Comins. After gradu- 
ating from Amherst College in 1883, he 


entered the woolen manufacturing business 
in Rochdale with his father and his uncle, 
John D. Clark. Associated with him in 
later years were his brother, Arthur C. 
Comins, treasurer of Comins & Co., Inc., 
and president and manager of the J. D. 
Clark Co., and his son, Edward I. Comins, 
secretary, superintendent, and sales man- 
ager of Comins & Co., Inc. Mr. Comins 
was a former president of the Worcester 
Common Council and the former Worces- 
ter Board of Trade. He was also a former 
member of the Manufacturers’ Textile 
Association, an honorary member of the 
Worcester Fire Department, and a mem- 
ber of various clubs. 


Arthur G. Pollard 


Pollard, president and 
founder of the A. G. Pollard Dry Goods 
Co., Lowell, Mass., died June 5. He was 
in his 88th year and was prominent as a 
financier, churchman, merchant and philan- 
thropist. Besides his financial connections, 
Mr. Pollard was president of the Lowell 
Hosiery Co., and a trustee of the Lowell 
Textile Institute and treasurer of the board. 
He was also an honorary member of 
Omicron Pi, textile fraternity. 


Arthur Gayton 
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Business News 


Full Fashioned Knitting Machine 
Patent Question Raised 


On May 21, 1929, U. S. patent No. 
1,713,628 was issued and since has been 
assigned to the Textile Machine Works, 


Reading, Pa., this patent broadly covering 
an attachment for flat knitting machines 
having opposed stops on a_ reversely 
threaded spindle which is so operated as 
to vary the movement of certain thread 
carrier bars having a stroke less than the 
full width of the fabric being knitted. 
The Textile Machine Works has given 
notice of their issued patents by marking 
the various patent numbers upon. their 
machines and it is probable that the com- 
pany means to take action against such 
imported knitting machinery as they be- 
lieve infringes their various patents. 
Although the company has made no author- 
ized statement on this matter, indications 
are that it plans to take steps to give more 
protection to its various patents. 


New Nopco Building at 
Harrison, N. J. 


The new four-story building now being 
erected at the Harrison, N. J., headquar- 
ters of the National Oil Products Co., 
gives increased facilities to what has 
already grown to be one of the largest 
plants of its kind in the country. The 
firm specializes in textile oils and chemicals. 

The Metasap Chemical Co., a subsidiary 
of National Oil Products Co., will also 
benefit by increased space and facilities. 

This building, which will be ready for 
occupancy in October, provides 25,000 sq.ft. 
of additional floor space. It is of fire- 
proof brick and steel construction. Ample 
lighting has been provided on all floors 
and the building will be strictly modern 
throughout. 

Two of the floors will be devoted to the 
extensive laboratories. These include. an 
analytical laboratory, a plant control labora- 
tory, a research and development labora- 
tory and a biological laboratory. The cost 
of the building, including equipment, 1s 
estimated at $250,000. 

The officers of the National Oil Products 
Co.. who are men of long experience in the 
oil business, are as follows: M. A. Rich- 
ards, president; J. H. Barton, vice-presi- 
dent: C. P. Gulick, treasurer and general 
sales manager; G. D. Davis, secretary. 


Brown Instrument Co. to 
Increase Plant 

Continuing growth of business having 
justified expansion, the Brown Instrument 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has just let a con- 
tract for 40,000 sq.ft. of additional floor 
space to the Robert E. Lamb Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mechanical and electrical 
equipment will be installed under separate 
contracts with local concerns. ; 

This extra space will be in the form of 
two additional floors on all of the new 
two-story concrete sections of the plant 
The plans for the work were prepared by 
the Ballinger Co., Philadelphia, Pa., under 
the supervision of W. E. Camp, industrial 
engineer of the Brown Instrument Co. 


New Acetylene Plant in Atlanta 
The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 East 42d 


St.. New York, announces the opening of 
a new plant for the manufacture of dis- 


solved acetylene at 1240 Stewart Ave. 
S. W. Atlanta, Georgia. The old plant 
at 345 Kuhrt St.. S. W. Atlanta, will 


discontinue operations. 
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